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LETTERS 


RJ. REPLIES 


Mr W. I. McLachlan criticises my criticism of 
Dom Moraes’ book Gone Away. He has every 
right to do so. He contests my right to criticise 
the book by suggesting that I have not read it. 
ically, he surmises that my views are “quoted 
from other ~eople’. As their views appear to 
tally with mine, have they also failed to read 
the book? 
Conceding that Gone Away is no work of 
t importance, Mr McLachlan expresses his 
(perfectly legitimate) hope that our youthful 
author ‘may one day write a very good novel, 
far better than the immature and sentimental 
childhood poems that your reviewer naturally 
prefers’. Do I, in fact, prefer existing poetry to 
non-existing fiction? Naturally, 
Furthermore, has Mr McLachlan read Dom- 
mie’s mature and unsentimental verse? 
| oe 
London 


FROM KEITH BUCHANAN 


Thank you for the copies of Eastern Horizon 

containing my Africa paper. It was good to 
them—and to see the old printer's devil 
been exorcised—I saw no misprints! 

You had better hold over the other African 
paper which is dated anyhow and I'll send you 
something on the African scene later . . . 

Kerr BucHaNan 
Wellington, 
New Zealand 


‘THE EMERGENCE OF BLACK AFRICA’ 


[have just had a look at the June, 1961 issue 
of the Eastern Horizon. My immediate reac- 
tion is one of praise for its contents and fine 
set up. It contains a fund of much useful 
information as may very well cater to the 
interests of people in different walks of life. 

I, for myself, have found Prof Buchanan’s 
article “The Emergence of Black Africa’ as an 
cbjective analysis of the contemporary signi- 
t of a continent which has, of late, been 
in the headlines. I shall appreciate if you will 





kindly transmit my congratulatory message to 
the author. 

You have published a letter each from Cuba 
and from Ceylon. A letter from my country— 
India—will indeed delight me .. . 

C. K. Sarpana 
Delhi-6, 
India 


FROM G. M. GLASKIN 


Eastern Horizon (Vol. 1, No. 10) has reached 
me here in Holland and I am very grateful, 
as usual. Later this week I shall be meeting a 
number of Dutch writers here in Amsterdam 
and I shall distribute the extra copies to them 
to try to obtain for you more subscribers and 
contributors. 

Already I have changed my plans. I am 
going to settle down in Europe, probably in 
Holland. (Just to be different from so many 
other expatriate writers who usually choose 
France or Italy!) So my forecast in the last 
article I sent you is already true. 

G. M. Grasxin 
Amsterdam, 
Holland 


AFTER BIZERTA 


I intended to send you some travel notes I 
scribbled a few weeks ago in Tunisia: In 
Kairwan, the Holy City, from which Islamic 
Armies streamed over the rest of North Africa, 
crossed the straits, established empires in 
Portugal and Spain, spilled over into parts of 
France, In the crooked alley-ways of the ancient 
Medina of Tunis itself. In the homes of m 
old Tunisian friends. In Habib Bourguiba's 
supermodern villa outside his birthplace, 
Monastir. At the Orange Blossom Fair at 
Nabeul where I admired and sketched Bedouin 
dancers. 

I had prepared those notes and sketches when 
the news of the massacre of Bizerta burst upon 
us. On that day I welcomed to my London 
home two adorable Tunisian girl students, not 
much older than twenty. Their eyes were moist 
when other friends asked me to tell them about 
Tunisia, about Bizerta, and about Bourguiba. 
I tried to express the feelings of Tunisian men 
and women, translating every sentence into 
French so that my two lovely guests had a 
chance. to confirm or deny the validity of what 
I said. At the end Khedija spoke in English, 
slowly and quietly, ‘1 am prepared to die for 
Bourguiba.’ Essia nodded, ‘We are all pre- 
pared to die for Bourguiba.’ 
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They knew that I had known Bourguiba 
almost a dozen years ago, that | had just paid 
my third visit to their country—this time as the 
honoured guest of the Tunisian Government. 

At this tragic moment I will not write to 
you about the charms of Tunisian people, the 
treasures of antiquity with which the country 
abounds, its majestic landscapes and languid 
oases. What is on my mind now is the future 
of Tunisia, the effect of events there on the 
rest of the world. 

I am certain that Bourguiba’s personal hold 
over his people’s hearts is strong enough to 
survive even the catastrophy of his teaching. 
What was this teaching, this new theory or 
strategy which its own creator named after 
himself? 

Bourguibism, as I see it, is the fine art of 
eating one’s cake and having it, of riding with 
the hounds and running with the hare, of 
sitting on the fence and getting the best of both 
worlds, utter flexibility of tactics combined 
with the most rigid adherence to principle, an 
amalgam of fabian progress in imperceptible 
stages and dynamic, often genuinely revolu- 
tionary leadership. In terms of actual policies 
Bourguibism meant French financial and tech- 
nical aid, founder-membership of possibly pro- 
Socialist Maghreb (union of Tunisia, Algeria, 
Morocco, and probably Libya), no-string Dollar 
and Rouble aid, acquisition of of the 
Algerian Sahara (with some of the oil wells) 
or partnership in the entire Sahara with all its 
resources, the election of a Tunisian—Mr 
Mongi Slim—to the chairmanship of the United 
Nations Assembly, the position of friendly 
though frank adviser to Washington, a seat on 
the council of neutralist leaders, and, of course, 
the evacuation of Bizerta. 

If Bourguibism could achieve all that, and 
consequently lift the Tunisian people out of 
colonial misery and obscurantist stupor— 
jointly by the imperial power and its erstwhile 
arch enemy, the Islamic clergy— then Bourgui- 
bism was indeed a better thing than capitalism 
or Marxism, Titoism, or Nehruism. It drove 
dogmatists and theorists crazy. But the f 
of the pudding is in the eating. Beyond any 
doubt, so far Bourguiba’s success has been 
staggering. 


Unless one assumes that the whole heart 
breaking Bizerta business was an isolated tacti. 
cal mistake on Bourguiba's part, an error of 
timing and emphasis, it is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion that Bourguibism as such has 
failed its acid test. 


Though the French are in mili occupa- 
tion of far more Tunisian soil hon tal held 
before the massacre, they have turned the 
formerly friendly hinterland into enemy tert 
tory. After incurring the enmity of the Egyptian 
government and people, Suez was useless t 
Britain and the West. It is the same in Bizert, 
Every moment the French presence there causes 
more harm to France, more harm to the cohesion 
of the Western Alliance, more harm to the West 
ern position in North Africa and beyond. This 
was surely not what Bourguiba wanted. 

Bourguiba, to me, is a truly great man, and 
a good one. After long years of fierce s 
and cruel imprisonment, he has enjoyed 
tastic success and the devoted love of a people 
for whom he has done more than even hi 
admirers thought possible. His amour- 
has suffered; he is no longer the miracle man, 
But under his dainty grey silk tie beats the 
heart of a lion, the heart of a father to th 
orphans of Tunisia. He may emerge from the 
shambles of his policy an even greater, an even 
better man—a leader who survives his already 
numerous monuments. 


FreDERIcK Joss 
London 


THE MEANING OF HIROSHIMA 


I was particularly interested in Robert Light's 
account of Claude Eatherly (Eastern Horizon, 
Vol. 1, No. 10) and I think that in the title 
he crystallised the real meaning of Hiroshima; 
that really, the perpetrators of the atrocity are 
the victims more than those who suffered the 
physical consummation of the hatred unleashed. 
It is vital to present the world with articles of 
Light’s calibre. 

Joun Josep Jones 
Kewdale, 
West Australia 
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EASTERN DIARY 


Modestly Eastern Horizon has just 
d its first anniversary. 

For a few lone hands, in face of press 
monopolies, etc., we can say that ours is 

ite an achievement, thanks mainly to 
kind readers, zealous contributors and a 
loyal staff. 

A magazine must pursue some tangi- 
ble aim. Ours has been ‘to present the 
East in the widest possible way’ as it was 
said in the first number. As the months 
rolled by, we found our scope extended 
to include Africa and even as far as the 
Caribbean; in fact we find ourselves 
peeing anything that is not anti- 

itarian, speaking for the under-dog 
rather than the overlord, for the generous 
sharing of the fruits of the fost rather 
than monopolies, for peace rather than 
war. On these grounds we could not 
help including some very far neighbours, 
discovering that there are far more people 
with us than against us. 

Encouragement continues to pour in 
from every side and we go forward with 
every confidence to another year. 


‘To all the devotees of truth, both from 
the West and from the East, we extend 
our hand with love.’ Thus said the 
great Indian poet Rabindranath Tagore 
whose centenary is being celebrated this 
year all over the world. I feel the same 
way and I'd like to pass the same message 
on to our readers everywhere. 

Asia is awakened. This is a fact—a 
fact of great importance. The people of 
Asia today cherish neither ‘Monroe Doc- 
trine’, political or cultural, nor any at- 
tempt at reviving “Co-prosperity Sphere’. 
No clear-minded man will accept such 
ilized nonsense that Asia is ‘coming 





out and the rest of the world will soon 
fall and be gone.’ 

For the truth is, to the people of Asia 
today, as the same to Tagore when he 
addressed an audience in China some 37 
years ago, ‘the central idea of the messages 
of the great minds of Asia all through 
the ages was to make our world a little 
more beautiful, a little more delicious 
(madhur).’ The great Indian poet also 
said on that occasion, “Let the awakening 
of the East drive us consciously to discover 
the essential and universal meaning in 
our civilization, to remove the debris 
from its path, to rescue it from its 
bondage of stagnation that produces im- 
purities, to make it a great channel of 
communication between all human races.’ 

Today, Asia has changed, and is 
developing fast. The East has rediscover- 
ed itself. It’s time that East and West 
meet in peace and understanding before 
the common altar of humanity. The 
twain CAN mect now! 


Nowadays there is so much talkin 
about the ‘Affluent Society’ and its busi- 
ness philosophy. Even Arnold Toynbee, 
the English historian, seems a little fed 
up. In an interesting pamphlet just 

ublished in the United States, he has a 
ha harsh words to say on this subject. 
He calls the whole thing ‘Madison 
Avenue’, condemning it as un-Christian 
and even un-American. 

He says: 

In the Western world of our day, the 
tempter’s role is being played by everything 
we sum up under the name of Madison 
Avenue. A considerable part of our ability, 
energy, time and material resources is being 
spent today on inducing us to... find the 
money for buying material goods that we 






should never have dreamed of wanting had 


we been left to ourselves, 


The historian says that Christ would 
have rejeced ‘this skillfully engineered 
besetting temptation.” So would the 
Founding Fathers of the United States, 
for ‘disposing of the maximum quantity 
of consumer goods was not the purpose 
of the American Revolution. What is 
more, it is not the true end of man... 
An economy that depends for its survival 
on artificial stimulation of material wants 
seems unlikely to survive for very long.’ 

And then what happens? 

Nothing startling. The Time magazine 
immediately brands the English professor 
as ‘that implacable leaper at conclusions’, 
charging that he ‘ignores a worldwide 
phenomenon . . . Convinced by the U.S. 
example that poverty is not an essential 
condition of human existence, men from 
Karachi to the Congo are demanding an 
affluent society for themselves and are 
working toward it.’ 

‘Men from Karachi to the Congo’ do 
not want poverty, that’s correct. But are 
you sure that they want, if left to them- 
selves, to follow the ‘U.S. example’ to buy 
American consumer goods—and nothing 
but American consumer goods? Who's 
the real ‘implacable leaper at conclusions’? 


The present set-up in South Korea is 
puzzling. Even more so is the attitude of 
the Americans who have to pay for it (or 
so they think). 

General Van Fleet blew into Seoul, 
had a quick look round and proclaimed 
firstly he democracy was of no earthly 
use to Koreans and secondly that military 
dictatorship was the best thing that ever 
happened there. 

Visiting reporters—of the New York 
Herald Tribune and other papers—air the 
theory that General Pak and his hench- 
men are ‘secret communists masquerading 
as fascists, working for the moment when 
they can openly hoist the red flag and 
hand over South Korea to the communist 





leader, Kim I]-Sung.’ 

General Carter Magruder, Commander. 
in-Chief of America’s Eighth Army and 
Generalissimo of ‘United Nations Com. 
mand’ (which includes the enormous but 
rather useless ROK forces), his wife and 
his staff trooped out to Kimpo Airport 
to accord a demonstrative welcome to 
General ‘Tiger’ Song, Syngman PFhee’s 
last Chief of Staff, when he returned from 
America to become South Korea’s Minis 
ter of Defence. A few days later—-almost 
simultaneously with Magruder’s retire. 
ment—the “Tiger’ was no longer Minister 
of Defence but ‘Chief Cabinet Minister’, 
What is Song’s function? President of 
South Korea is Professor Posun Yun, who 
had sworn to uphold the parliamentary 
regime. Head of the Government is 
General Pak, as chairman of both 
Supreme Council and its tight-knit Stand- 
ing Committee. One thing into which 
the American-backed ‘Chief Cabinet 
Ministers’ is allowed to poke his nose; 
his handkerchief. The real boss, I hear 
from Seoul, is neither Song nor Pak, 
but Pak’s brother-in-law, Lt. Col. Jong-Pil 
Kim, who masterminded the military 
coup and now heads the newly-established 
Central Intelligence Agency which is 
autonomous and empowered to command 
the services of all other government de 
partments. There are many guesses about 
Pak’s views and intentions. No one pre 
tends to have the remotest idea what is 
in the mind of Colonel Kim. 

Pak has invited Syngman Rhee ® 
return from exile in lush Hawaii. If 
Rhee accepts, will his wife retransfer her 
investments to Korea? 

Meanwhile, economic stagnation in the 
country has plumbed new depths, um 
employment has jumped by hundreds of 
thousands, American spending in Korea 
has fallen by one third in the few weeks 
since the ‘May Revolution’. 


Robin Maugham (Viscount poss | 
ham), who is Somerset ugham 
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nephew and a well-known writer in his 
own right, publishes the results of his 
recent journey to Asia in the London 
Sunday paper The People. His report on 
Hong Kong is entitled ‘ “Love Drug. 
Js Killing Half a Million’. Apparently, 
he mistakes the Walled City of Kowloon 
for the entire Peninsula of Kowloon, even 
taking it to be on the Island of Hong 
Kong. His Lordship might have asked 
the very efficient Hong Kong Govern- 
ment Information Services to show him 
Kowloon as well. 

On the whole, Robin Maugham’s dis- 
coveries in Hong Kong and Macao keep 
well within the paths trodden by myriads 
of sensation-hungry tourists in the wake 
of vice-peddlers and other ‘pilots’. Hong 
Kong is happy to cater for tourists’ tastes 
—probably too much so. But dear Robin 
goes beyond a joke when he writes about 
the narcotics traffic: 

Both the Criminal Investigation Branch of 
the police and the Anti-Corruption and Nar- 
cotics Bureau are doing magnificent work. 
But their forces are pitifully inadequate. If 
it were not for their efficiency the situation 
would be ten times as bad . . .-they are 


doing all in their power to beat the evil men 
who smuggle heroin from Communist China. 


‘Heroin from Communist China’? 

That claim was first made by American 
political agencies and refuted by the British 
authorities in Hong Kong. Hong Kong’s 
harbour police and customs officers have 
often stated that the bulk of drugs comes 
from Bangkok. The biggest load ever 
was discovered last winter on board the 
United States vessel Bradeverett which 
carried a cargo of timber. Hundreds of 
tins brimful of deadly drugs were hidden 
inside the logs. The unloading of the 
dangerous load took several days. 

Stories like that swallowed by our in- 
hocent Robin are spread for many reasons 
—such as covering up for the real cul- 
prits, 


Cedric Belfrage, our correspondent in 
America, is now in Havana. His 
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letters from Havana have always been 
highly praised by Eastern Horizon readers 
in many lands. 

You’d be delighted to hear that his new 
book My Master Columbus, published by 
Doubleday & Company in New York, has 
won the warmest reception from New 
York to London. 

It’s a novel on a historical theme, about 
a native of San Salvado who sees the 
arrival of Columbus on Oct. 12, 1942, 
and who, at Columbus’ departure, swims 
out to join his company. This young 
man, Yayael by name, proves as a re- 
markable linguist, learns Spanish, acts as 
interpreter, goes with Columbus to Spain, 
is exhibited there to many people, is loved 
by at least one, returns to the New World 
on several voyages, observes the equal lust 
of conquerors Ss women and for gold, 
and ends at last in the clutch of inquisitors 
—an honest man and therefore a heretic. 

W.G. Rogers writes of this book in the 
N.Y. World-Telegram & Sun, ‘Imagine! 
New Light on Columbus! .. . At first 
Belfrage is all laughs, then he derides, at 
last fiercely denounces. You'll like every 
bit of it.’ 

Henry Vavendish, reviewing the book 
for the Chicago Tribune, suspects that 
Belfrage may be slyly saying that there 
is not too much difference between ‘what 
the Spaniads did to the aboriginals of the 
West Indies in the name of Christianity 
and civilization and what our contem- 
porary leaders are doing to scattered 
regions from Cuba to Laos in propagating 
the democratic way of life.’ 

Meanwhile in London, Alan Sillitoe 
(author of Saturday Night and Sunday 
Morning) writes that ‘he has caught the 
first landfall of Columbus in the new 
world so vividly and originally. In my 
opinion it is a feat of imagination and 
research that comes off with complete 
success, makes a first class historical 
novel.’ 


Liu Pengju 








ON MANY HORIZONS 


Gov’t Employees and Mistresses 


Guatemalan government employees who have 
mistresses will be sacked, President Miguel 
Ydigoras said today in an order which startled 
this central American nation. Nothing like 
this had ever happened before. 

In his order to all government ministries and 
departments, President Ydigoras said: 

“The public is murmuring, and rightly, be- 
cause many functionaries and government em- 
ployees not only have mistresses but exhibit 
them publicly. 

‘It is extremely difficult for government em- 
seat to have sufficient funds to maintain two 

jomes. 

“It is convenient that you make it known that 
any one of these found out will be retired 
from his job for the protection of the interests 
of the state.’ 

AP, Guatemala, Aug. 17 


Australia Conquered 


If there is ever to be a Red conquest of 
Australia may it take as shapely a form as 
that of the Leningrad Maly Theatre Ballet. 

Fifty members of the ballet, representing 
the thickest helving of dancing cream ever 
served to Australia, few in from New Zealand 
with one ton of baggage and 400 pairs of 
dancing shoes and have since produced a few 
surprises. 

Not with their dancing, the excellence of 
which has surprised no one and has even left 
many who paid {4 4s for a seat uncomplain- 
ing. What was unexpected has been the 
prettiness of the women (which exploded a 
small misconception here), the lack of super- 
vision on those free hours when they roved 
the shops (we expected them to bristle with 
bodyguards), and the fact that dozens of them 
have not raced into Government buildings 
crying “Asylum! Asylum!’ 

A second small conquest has been achieved 
by the Russians. In the {60,000.000 Trade 
Fair rushed to completion at the Sydney Show- 

ounds the Russian pavilion, complete with 
its sputnik model and towering rocket portals, 
was proving the biggest drawcard. 

Richard J. Cloake reports in 
S.C.M. Post, Hongkong, Aug. 14 


news and views 


Buddhism as State Religion 


The Burmese Chamber of Deputies (Lower 
House) has passed a bill to make Buddhism 
the official State religion of Burma. The bill 
now will go to the Chamber of Nationalities 
(Upper House) for approval. 

A Christian and a Moslem were among the 
15 people who voted against the bill, after 
an all-night sitting, on the grounds that it 
could imperil the religious rights of other 
faiths. 

U Nu, the Prime Minister, allowed Govern- 
ment members to ‘exercise their right of 
individual conscience’ in voting on the bill, 
which would ensure equal rights for other 
religions. 

Reuter, Rangoon, Aug. 19 


No More Tea in Bed? 


Too many whites were still too accustomed 
to having their early morning tea brought t 
them in bed by African servants, Mr Daan de 
Wet Nel, South African Minister of Bantu 
Administration and Development, said at a 
National Congress here. 

He suggested whites should learn to be less 
dependent on African labour in domestic 
service, but said a resolution asking that African 
servants should no longer be allowed to sleep 
on premises in white residential areas was 
impracticable. 

China Mail (H.K.) Special, 
Pretoria, Aug. 20 


Chinese Abacus in U.S. 


The ancient Chinese abacus will be used 
this year to help teach mathematics in some 
schools of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of 
Providence. 

A Diocesan spokesman said the abacus would 
enable children to reason mathematically from 
the start of studies—with each child going 
along at his own speed. 

Diocesan authorities said an adaption of the 
abacus would be introduced in the first grade 
curriculum next month, with the 
eventually leading into advance mathematics i 
the seventh grade. 


AP, Providence, RI, Aug. 27 
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A Unified Spelling System for Malay 


Malaya and Indonesia have agreed to unify 
their spelling systems, it was officially announced 


today. 

Tuan Syed Nasir, Director of Malaya’s 
Language and Literacy Agency, said on his 
return trom Indonesia that a joint announce- 
ment on an agreed unified spelling system for 
the Malay language would be made at the end 
of this year for Indonesia and Malaya. 

He said Indonesian members of the spelling 
committee would be meeting their Malayan 
counterparts here in November. 

During his stay in Indonesia, he discussed 
with language experts there problems of spelling 
and common pronunciations of the Malay 

ge which is the official language of 
both Indonesia and Malaya. 


UPI, Kuala Lumpur, Aug. 28 


Chopsticks American Style 
At last, a pair of chopsticks with which 


even a novice can devour Far Eastern cuisine 
with ease. 

Walter F. Lee of San Francisco has just 
received U.S. Government patent number 
2,997,328 for inventing such a pair. His 
patent application noted that the traditional 
pair of separate bamboo sticks is an effective 
tating implement in skilled hands, but decided- 
ly difficult for the inexperienced. 

Lee’s new chopsticks are held together by a 
coil spring. The user grasps them below the 
spring and squeezes the lower ends together 
to clamp his food. When he relaxes his grip, 
the soring opens the chopsticks, ready for the 
next bite. 


AP, Washington, Aug. 28 


lapanese Journalists Protest 


Japanese critics, writers and journalists yes- 
games a campaign protesting against 
the death sentence of three Korean newspaper- 
men in South Korea recently, Kyodo News 
Service reported. 

A spokesman for the drive said a demand 
opposing the sentence against publisher Cho 
Yong Soo of the Minjo Ilbo, in Seoul and two 
thers will be sent to Lt-Gen Park Chung-hee, 
fupreme ruler of the South Korean junta. 

Kyodo said a movement to collect signatures 
Protesting against the sentences will be launched 

t Japan. 
AP, Tokyo, Sept. 3 


Ability and Social System 


Britain was not just short of scientists and 
technologists, but of high ability of almost 
every kind, a political economist told the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science in 
Norwich. 

Professor C.F. Carter, Professor of Political 
Economy at Manchester University, said this 
deficiency was likely to become increasingly im- 
portant and it was likely to limit the speed of 
economic and social change. 

Professcr Carter said many people regarded 
the supply of ability in England as being as 
ample as that of water, but if the innate quali- 
ties required for high ability appeared equally 
often in all nations, then those countries whose 
social systems did not frustrate ability would 
have an advantage. 

China could, in time, be expected ‘to produce 
ten times as many scientists of world repute 
as Britain,’ he said. 

China Mail (H.K.) Special, 
London, Sept. 5 


Split Skirts Again? 


British Overseas Airways Corporation is 
pressing on with its plan to use more Asian 
girls as stewardesses on Far Eastern flights. 

Eleven pretty girls—three Japanese and eight 
Chinese—are undergoing training at BOAC’s 
London Stewardess School. 

British stewardesses have protested against 
the way the airline employs z Asians, saying 
officials allow them to wear split skirts, nail 
polish, exotic earrings and stiletto heels. 

‘The dispute is still under consideration,’ 
said a BOAC spokesman in an interview. 

Almost 500 regular stewardesses have 
threatened to strike against what they call 
‘the unfair advantage’ enjoyed by the Asians. 

The British girls say the airline forbids them 
to wear nail polish and high heels and stipulates 
they dress in regulation BOAC uniform, 

BOAC answered the complaint by saying that 
if split skirts, earrings and nail varnish were 
part of a girl’s ‘native dress,’ there was no 
reason for them to change the custom. 

The airline added that stiletto heels could 
not be worn on flights by any stewardesses. 


AP, London, Sept. 6 


What's Going on in Wales? 


The ‘sex-starved’ women of Pembrokeshire, 
Wales, who ‘gush’ over German Panzer yy 28 
training there, are tco thick in the head to 


politically conscious, declared a publication here. 








to 


The Railways Review, newspaper of the Na- 
tional Union of Railwaymen added: ‘If the 
authorities dressed chimpanzees in uniform, 
on would clamour to be photographed with 

em. 

“These women must be potty or so sex-starved 
that they only need the chance to get uncorked 
and all their suppressed emotions would come 
gushing out like pop out of a bottle. 

“These silly women are too thick in the head 
to be politically conscious. It is whether they 
really Soon what is going on.’ 

Later, the review said: ‘There are as many 
wide open spaces in Germany as in Wales, and 
if we are all such close friends why could not 
the Germans train with the British Army?’ 

China Mail (H.K.) Special, 
London, Sept. 7 


Chinese Art Treasures in U.S. 


More than 250 art treasures of China, pre- 
served in caves on the beleaguered island of 
Formosa since 1949, will go on exhibit on 
September 15 at the Metropolitan Musem of 
Art 


The historic Chinese paintings, jades, porce- 
lains, bronzes, silk tapestries, lacquer ware and 
examples of calligraphy were brought to the 
United States under heavy guard aboard a U.S. 
Navy destroyer. 

objects are on loan from the Chinese 
National Museum on Formosa, where one of 
the world’s largest collections of Chinese art 
is stored in subterranean vaults. 

The exhibition will remain at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum up to November 1. It will also 
be shown in Boston, Chicago and San Francisco 
before yor Rages to Formosa. 

The earliest objects on the collection are 
3,000-year-old bronze vessels, cast in the r1th 
century B.C., six centuries before the Parthenon 
was built. 

AP, New York, Sept. 8 


A Stolen Buddha to Return 


A bronze eee of Buddha stolen from a 
apanese temple more than 100 a 

a sailor with Commodore Mathew C. ey 
fleet will soon be on its way back to Japan. 

The story of the Buddha’s strange ody 
came to light on Sunday when Donald H 
Davis, 78, a retired Washington engineer, dis- 
closed he was returning the image. 

It was originally taken, he told the 
Washington Post, by a sailor, Tom Murray, 
probably in 1854. Murray was a member of 
the crew of the ‘Mississippi,’ flagship of the 


four-ship fleet Commodore Perry sailed 
Japan where he obtained the first American 
commercial treaty with that country. 

Davis said his mother’s first cousin, 
W. Alexander, acquired the statuette from 
Murray who, he said, confessed to the theft, 


AP, Washington, Sept. 11 


‘If You Condemn Us...’ 


Eighty-nine-year-old Earl Russell (Bertrand 
Russell, the philosopher), was sentenced 
to seven days in jail for declining to abandon 
his civil disobedience campaign against nuclear 


weapons. 

He had first been sentenced to two months 
at the end of a hearing in the Bow Street 
Magistrate’s Court. But this was reduced t 
a week when the Magistrate was shown a 
medical report indicating that this would be too 
much of a hardship for the frail old Peer. 

Cries of ‘Shame,’ ‘Fascists’ and ‘Poor old 
man’ rang through the Court as the Magi 
Mr. Bertram Reece, told Earl Russell (who 

refers to be known simply as Bertrand Russell) 
hs would have to go to prison. 

The Court sentenced 27 of Lord Russell's 
fellow-campaigners to one month and three 
others to two months. Another five promised 
to keep the peace and were freed. 

Among those jailed for one month were 
the Rev. Michael Scott, Dr Alex Comfort, the 
writer, and Arnold Wesker, the playwright 

Lord Russell, his wife, and 35 other members 
of an anti-nuclear organisation called the Com 
mittee of 100, were charged with —_— 
members of the public to commit a breach 
the peace next Sunday.’ 

Police said the organisers intended to swamp 
the centre of the capital with 10,000 demonstra 
tors in an act of ‘mass resistance to the law.’ 

Given his choice of agreeing to abandon this 
plan or going to jail, Lord Russell read a 
statement saying in part: 

“We who are here accused are prepared t 
suffer imprisonment because we believe that 
this is the most effective way of working fer 
the salvation of our country and the 

‘If you condemn us, you will be helping 
our cause and therefore helping humanity. 

“While life remains to us we will not ceast 
to do what lies in our power to avert the 
greatest calamity that has ever 
mankind.’ 

It was not the first time Lord Russell had 
gone to jail in defence of a principle. 
served six months during World War I for 
publicly denouncing the British military draft 

AP, London, Sept. 12 
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Swans on Lake Leman 


Han Suyin 


said my friend Malcolm 


‘Geneva,’ 
MacDonald, ‘would be absolutely wonder- 


ful if there were no Laos Co 
spoil our holiday here.’ 

Every delegation would echo this heart- 
felt grouse. Weariness lies upon the faces 
of all, except that of Marshal Chen Yi, 
the corpulent, relaxed and extrovert Head 
of the Chinese delegation. After all, he 
had more to put up with during the Long 
March than during the Long Stay by 
the shores of Lake Leman. The sky is 
blue, the water is bluer, the roses shed 
their petals by the thousand, and the Laos 
Conference, dragging its slow half-life 
along, has shown after seven weeks a 
miraculous ability to survive all efforts at 
dealing it a coup de grace. The Zurich 
summit of Laotian princes, regarded by 
the Americans as a failure (though one 
wonders why they should feel so bad 
about it, since the end was foreordained), 
has given the Conference in Geneva an 
expectation of new developments. Prince 
Phouma has promised that back in Laos 
a coalition government would be formed 
before July 20th. General Phoumi, 
favourite of the Americans, has been call- 
ed to Washington for a briefing; this 
tactical error will endear him even less 


erence to 


Il 


to his own countrymen, and make what- 
ever contribution he may offer towards 
a united Laos most suspect. For the first 
time in years an American and a Chinese 
statesman shook hands . . . Mr. Harriman 
managing to perform the gesture at the 
cocktail party given by radiant Prince 
Phouma after the Zurich talks, without 
actually putting either cordiality or insult 
into it. Chen Yi grinned, shut his eyes, 
then opened them again, a habit he has 
which is also visible in the conference 
room. There, at his ease, the Chinese 
Foreign Minister sprawls in- his arm- 
chair, apparently asleep, until suddenly 
his well-awake ears catch some verbal 
salvo or innuendo of import, even if 
cocooned in many-layered words. Then 
his eyes open, twinkle, assess the speech- 
maker, and he scowls or grins. 

‘T can tell what Chen Yi thinks just by 
looking at him,’ says Malcolm MacDonald 
to me. 

Oriental inscrutability is not Marshal 
Chen Yi’s. He dispenses with it. He 
impresses with his lucidity, his forthright 
sincerity, for he belongs to the new school 
of diplomacy, which calls a spade a spade, 
and is successful at it. 


At dinner with Marshal Chen Yi a 
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week ago, I mentioned the rumour I had 
heard in Paris, London and Geneva, that 
the size of the Chinese delegation was 
‘out of proportion’ to the importance of 
the Laos Conference. Rumour (which, 
when the Press is around, has a way of 
hardening into ‘fact’) said that the 
Chinese were buying real estate, houses, 
fleets of cars. Chen Yi laughed heartily. 
‘It was the same at the first Geneva Con- 
ference in 1954. 
things about us.’ 
The Chinese delegation has been 
eminently successful in one aspect: it has 
brought a new ee of purpose and 
sober lucidity to a conference where the 
length and tediousness of the speeches 
bore no relation to the importance of 
their content. Time and again Chen Yi’s 
speeches, weighty, rational, matter of fact, 
have cut through the drift and fungoid 
nebulousness of other delegates. This, at 
first, seemed to irritate some delegates. 
‘The Chinese always talk from basic prin- 
ciples, they forever start with a, p C, 
before they deal with the matter at hand,’ 
I was told. I replied that this architectural 
concept of the language was due to the 
ideogram. The Chinese word has fixed 
meaning, unlike the English word, which 
can change meaning according to the 
total meaning of the sentence (as I.A. 
Richards, the Cambridge linguistic ex- 
pert, has pointed out). The Chinese 
sentence is more exact but less manoeuvr- 
able than the English one. Its meaning 
is so precise that there is no verbal short- 
hand, no elliptical escape, and hence 
speech-making in Chinese is a more 
lengthy affair, but it is also a far less 
dubious one. Chen Yi avoided the trivial 
detail, the pernickety fussing over com- 
po secondary matter, and every time 
rought back the conference to first prin- 
ciples. Is Laos, yes or no, a sovereign 
state? Did they, or did they not, 
recognize to Laotians the right to make 
up their own minds? If they did, why 
then did they try to enforce a kind of 
condominium over Laos? If Laotian neu- 


They said the same 


Han Suy 


trality was to be ‘protected’ as it has b 

so far, he added, the result would be # 
same fiasco, and, say, another Long Sg 
by the Leman in another few years’ tim 
Whatever the difficulties ahead, 
Chinese delegation Head has been praisg 
for the lucidity of his exposé, the reasog 
ableness of his tone, and, in private (5 
for the Press) for the convincing rationa 
ty of the Chinese viewpoint. Although 
is difficult for Westerners to accept t 
good faith of a ‘Communist’ there 
been very little denunciation of Chines 
‘intentions’ in this case, and an awarenesy 
of Chinese sincerity of purpose. After all, 
it was not the Chinese who broke their 
word and the agreement of the 1954 
Geneva Conference, and no one, not even 
the Americans, can accuse them of having 
materially interfered in Laos. 

I asked Marshal Chen Yi what was his 
definition of neutrality, and he replied 
that it was ‘a principle.’ No alliances 
or military pacts designed to turn the 
country over to a foreign power to use it 
for bases; that was the essential ba 
concept of neutrality. As to internal 
policy, he said, he felt convinced that Lag 
needed a democratic, popular governme 
but was quite content to leave it enti 
to the Laotians. a 

Chen Yi is native of Szechuan, as Wi 
my father. Szechuan is the richest pi 
vince of China, the birth-place of maf 
of China’s most famous poets, and of hi 
more renowned warriors. Chen Yi7 
both, a soldier and an amateur poet. F 
contact with Western culture cai 
through his stay in France as a studel 
in the 1920s. He became influenced B 
the French Revolution, read avidly, am 
is still fluent in French. In fact, it 
said that when an interpreter makes ae 
mistake, fumbles with a word, Chen 1 
corrects him, or helpfully supplies 1 
right word. His enthusiasm for Jy 
Rousseau, whose Confessions impress 
him deeply in his youth, led him to Vis 
Rousseau’s island here in Geneva and 
to write a memorial poem—a traditi 
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oem Chinese intellectuals—which he 
reci 


publicly at a banquet. The render- 
ing runs like this: 


Il faut du courage pour se reveler a soi-meme 
Comme vous le faites Rousseau. 


Contre la tyrannie, l'intolerance, toujours 
dresse, 


Porte-parole des faibles, des opprimes, 
Je relis vos paroles qui inspirent un monde. 


This ‘poem of respect’ to Rousseau is a 
ical Chinese courtesy to a great man, 
and doubtless Marshal Chen Yi would be 
ised to know how few Frenchmen 
nowadays bother to read Rousseau. 


Another personality whose presence 
dominates the Conference, even in absen- 
tia, is Prince Sihanouk. This ill-under- 
stood statesman (I mean ill-understood 
in the West), grows in stature every year. 
living in South East-Asia, I have long 
been aware of the importance, the states- 
manship, the creative political ideas of 
Sihanouk, and in the last three years 
sought him out for long talks. Like Chen 
Yi, Sihanouk has a French admixture to 
his culture, and perhaps this is one of 
the best intermarriages that could be, a 
dose of French logic, clarity, added to the 
grounding in the one case of Chinese 
civilization, and in the other of Khmer 
dvilization. It is when the mind has 
thoroughly absorbed many cultural ele- 
ments that a synthesis is achieved, a new 
qeative energy emerges, but the essential 
requisite is that first the personality should 
be fundamentally itself: in these two cases, 
Chinese and Khmer. Nothing is more 
pathetic than those miserable, hyper- 
Westernized, uprooted Asian intellectuals 
one meets often in Europe, and who are 
liked by Western politicians precisely be- 
use they are helpless. People entirely 
tducated in the West lose touch with their 
own people, with their profound emo- 
tional urges. Such ‘deracines’ can never 
tpresent anything but their own hothouse 
tlves. Sihanouk is the exact opposite of 
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that. His French education has added, 
instead of substracting, to his Khmer 
culture. His soul is the soul of his own 
people. I have heard him, in Cambodia, 
talk to the people of the villages, and the 
enthusiasm, the ‘rapport’ generated is pro- 
digious. Sihanouk plants himself some- 
where, anywhere, and just talks. He 
talks by the hour, thinking aloud, telling 
stories, Khmer stories, mixing homely 
proverbs and present-day politics, repeat- 
ing tirelessly, making himself clear, for 
in Asia, the orator, just as the writer, 
has to educate his public, to inform, as 
well as to express himself. 

‘Le peuple est intelligent, ne sous- 
estimez jamais le peuple,’ he said to me. 
And this is why he spends so much time 
talking with them, to them, never at 
them, achieving what Nehru also feels is 
essential to any leader, the contact, the 
emotional identification, mutual trust. In 
this era when princes and kings (as 
Sihanouk was at one time) step down 
from their thrones to contest popular elec- 
tions (as Sihanouk has done), there is no 
stronger force, no more powerful element 
than the people and their support. ‘No 
one can do anything with a country if 
the people are against.’ This is also the 
lesson of the French Revolution, which 
in the early 1920s influenced Chen Yi, 
which continues to provide, through the 
writings of Rousseau, a creative element 
to Asians, even if the French themselves 
have forgotten their own greatness in 
liberating ideas. 

I hope somewhere else to write at 
length on Sihanouk and the enormous 
significance of his political thinking. But 
here I confine myself to his personality 
and its influence on the Laos Conference. 
He originated it, started it, and has con- 
tinued to influence it in a masterly tech- 
nique combining flux and reflux, advance 
and withdrawal, proposal and acceptance. 
Sihanouk is profoundly Asian in that he 
understands as we all do, the powerful 
pull of emptiness, of absence, of renuncia- 
tion. He knows that the minds of men 
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cannot be coerced, but must give them- 
selves of their own free will. He is utterly 
sincere in all that he does and says, and 
is strong enough to know that this 
sincerity, this faith in moral principles, 
creates its own extra-sensory conviction in 
other people, most powerful to move the 
people’s hearts. This ‘faith’ in people 
(which the West seems to have lost) is 
the lesson that Asia is learning very fast, 
and Sihanouk, prince who came down 
from his throne to be with his people, 
aristocrat with the face of a cherubim and 
one of the best brains of the world today, 
is teaching it in South East Asia. 


The third personality whose influence 
on the Conference is felt all the time is 
that of the chief of the British delegation, 
Malcolm MacDonald. If Malcolm likes 
Chen Yi for his sense of humour, his 
poetic inclinations, and the way he relaxes, 
Chen Yi also likes Malcolm 4 his sense 
of humour, his deftness, and his enormous 
ability for keeping calm in stormy debates. 
Politically, there are great differences be- 
tween these three, Chen Yi, Sihanouk, 
MacDonald; but in a rencontre of this 
kind there cannot fail to be a personal 
assessment, a growing sense of evaluation 
and respect for those qualities which, 
above politics, go to make up a man. 
This is a time of political and economic 
upheavals. In Asia the Long Revolution 
(industrial and economic) has thrown up 
these individuals who reflect the desires, 
express the feelings and influence the pro- 
gress of their peoples. In no other time 
has there been such great need for bridges, 
for people who can ‘talk’ to each other, 
who can understand, emotionally, the 
urgent demands of the millions of Asia, 
demands which to Asians appear legiti- 
mate but which because they pulverise 
the arrogant assumptions of the West that 
‘all is well if we are as we were’, are 
met with hostility when they should be 
met with careful attention. 





Han Suyia 


Malcolm MacDonald has for years beep 
a friend of Sihanouk, and this, as much 
as what he has done to captivate the 
friendship of other Asians, has been met 
with ignoble hostility by some die-hard, 
colonial-minded Englishmen. The latter 
resent that he is neither a stuffed shir 
nor a stiff-necked governor of the old 
imperial days. I remember the scandal. 
mongering that was started a few years 
ago when MacDonald paid a visit t 
Borneo, was received with highest honours 
by the local Dayak chieftain and his 
beautiful daughters, who, to show their 
respect, put on their most formal jewels, 
leaving their breasts bare. The custom of 
baring the breasts in women, originating 
in South India, is still existent in Borneo, 
To cover the breasts when receiving an 
honoured guest is insult, to expose them, 
reverence. But the ignorant British Pres 
seized upon this to create a furore both 
ignoble and ridiculous. All Asia laughed, 
and Malcolm made many more friends, 

Malcolm MacDonald is a profoundly 
human being, who has always fiked other 
human beings. This explains his affec 
tionate and appreciative reaction both to 
the personality of Chen Yi, and his | 
standing friendship with Sihanouk. 
colm, whose interests range from bird-life 
through Chinese pottery to literature, 
wrote a book on Angkor, one of the best 
to be found on the subject. While other 
Western ‘diplomats’ were _ slighting, 
ignoring, or even deliberately insulting 
Sihanouk, the latter said: ‘The only 
English statesman who understands me 
and whom I understand is Malcolm Mac- 
Donald.’ 

The Conference owes to Malcolm Mac 
Donald that element of good temper and 
reasonableness which the Chinese appre 
ciate. In the disparate modern 
all elements, however small, which make 
for common ground, for a meeting-place 
of minds, help in creating these emot! 
and intellectual bridges, these pools of 
quiet understanding, which are so needed 
today. 
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Some Aspects of the Japanese Dance 


D. Guyver Britton 


One of the most important and at the 
same time the most difficult things that 
a Westerner has to learn in his acquain- 
tance with the arts of the Orient is that 
they ought not to be judged according to 
western standards. One should begin by 
accepting, with a certain amount of 
humility, the fact that the standards, the 
very way of thinking that one has been 
brought up to imagine were absolute, are 
actually no such thing, and that other 
completely different standards and ways 
of thinking Po in fact exist. If one fails 
to recognise this, one is apt to be gui 
of the ignorant elhcodiditive of Ad 
youth ee by the small French boy 
who watched for the first time a Chinese 
vend execute an immensely evocative 

pe with a few deft strokes of the 
brush and, his European sense of the im- 
portance of individual creativeness offend- 
ed, he proceeded to dismiss the whole 
grag tradition of Chinese painting 

the brash pronouncement ‘trop 
mécanique!’ 

Nowhere is this difference in standards 
more apparent than in the realm of the 
Japanese dance. To the uninitiated West- 
emer, it sometimes does not appear to 
fesemble dancing at all, but only a series 


of elaborate postures. There is a little 
movement, and what there is is highly 
stylised and restrained. It seems odd to 
us to use the human body in this way, 
and not to utilise fully its beauty and 
activity as we do in the West. On the 
other hand, to the Oriental, and more 
aera) the Japanese, the Western 

Iiet with its leaps and pirouettes 
executed by scantily clad men and 
women, is the epitome of vulgarity and 
bad taste. 

The Japanese dance, like all Japanese 
arts, is essentially evocative. Why state 
the complete fact and leave nothing to 
the imagination when a mere suggestion 
can actually say so much more? It takes 
years to perfect an entre-chat, but when 
it is ected, what is it but an entre- 
chat? On the other hand it takes years 
of both observation and practice to perfect 
the slight turn of the head in the Japanese 
dance which executed by the most mas- 
culine of men can suggest to perfection 
not only the delicate motion of a woman 
but also a whole host of a woman's 
complex emotions. There are, of course, 
those who object that the Japanese dance 
is not pure dance, but dance cum litera- 
ture, which of course it is. Moreover, it 
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is seldom or never danced to pure 
instrumental music, but always to vocal 
music. There is always a story, for the 
Japanese dance is, in fact, a very refined 
form of mime. This is also sometimes 
true of western ballet, where the story 
is not sung, but told in the libretto, such 
as in Giseile, Swan Lake, The Sleeping 
Beauty and many others which readily 
come to mind. It is only natural that 
there should be an element of mime in 
all national forms of the dance, and it is 
interesting to note that at its two geogra- 
phical extremes of development, Europe 
and Japan, Europe should have produced 
the most abstract form of dance as pure 
bodily movement and Japan the most 
highly refined form of mime. 

In Japan the movements themselves are 
so carefully stylised and refined that they 
transcend sex, physical beauty and age. 
An old man, if he is a sufficiently great 
master, can transform himself into a beau- 
tiful young girl, so perfect are his move- 
ments under the copious figure-concealing 
garments and heavy make-up. And be- 
sides all this, even scenery is not really 
necessary, for the expert dancer, by means 
of various subtle conventions and the 
very movements of his eyes, can evoke the 
seasons and the surroundings, with the aid 
of the poetic commentary sung by a 
chorus at one side of the stage. 

In Japan there are quite a number of 
different schools of dance, the two prin- 
cipal ones being the Fujima and Hanaya- 
gi. These ‘schools’ each have their master, 
or iemoto, and pupils who attain the re- 
quired proficiency may take the surname 
of the master as well as a given ‘dance 
name’ which contains an element of the 
master’s given name if the pupil is out- 
standing. Learning to dance is a long 
and arduous process which is made as 
difficult as possible by the master, who 
explains nothing, remains aloof, and 
merely performs a dance a few times to 
be copied by his disciples as best they 
can. All the arts in Japan are taught in 
this way. The public performance of the 
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dance in Japan is organised on an amateur 
basis as compared to that of the West 
Each school gives its annual recital, which 
may run a couple of nights, a week, of 
sometimes a month, for which set time 
in each case the theatre is booked in 
advance. Each dancer is responsible for 
selling a certain number of seats, and s9 
all the tickets are sold and it is virtually 
impossible for outsiders to get in. The 
Japanese dance 1s closely connected with 
the geisha world, since the greater num 
ber of the members of a school of dance 
are invariably geisha, for whom the tre 
ditional dance is a required accomplish. 
ment. Each geisha has her coterie of 
fans, it is very important for her to appear 
in these annual recitals, and she readi 
undertakes to be responsible for quite a 
number of tickets. The same devotees 
therefore turn up in the audience year 
after year. The professional aspect of the 
dance is therefore provided only by the 
geisha, as well as the teachers of dance, 
who include men, whereas any other 
participants are usually simply accomplish- 
ed amateurs. 

The programme generally lasts for four 
hours, and there are often two in a day, 
As with all Japanese theatre, the audience 
tends to come and go, for most of the 
people arrive in time to see their favourite 
dancer or a special number on the pro 
gramme, and seldom stay from beginning 
to end. Traditional dance numbers from 
the Japanese theatrical repertoire make up 
the bulk of the programme, but lately it 
has been the custom to end each pro 
gramme with a shinsaku or ‘new com 
position’ for which the school commissions 
a well-known writer and composer to 
create a new dance for which the master 
will design the choreography. Practically 
always the music will be for the traditional 
samisen, hayashi ensemble and chorus, 
newly arranged by the samisen miastet, 
but nowadays one or two of the dance 
masters, notably Kanjuro Fujima and 
Koizaburo Nishikawa, have branched out 
so far as to commission music scored for 
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Some AsPECTS OF THE JAPANESE DANCE 


symphony orchestra. These new produc- 

tions are, however, in fairly strict tradi- 

tional style, and follow a story, usually 

with dialogue, although Nishikawa in 

icular has experimented with greater 

m in the actual steps and dance 
movements. 

In addition to the annual recitals given 
by the individual schools, there are two 
wellknown events each year, known as 
the Akasaka Odori and the Azuma Odori, 
respectively, presented by the geisha of 


| Akasaka and Shimbashi districts respec- 


tively. The choreography for these shows 
will be done by several masters, as the 

isha of one district are not necessarily 
all followers of the same school. Famous 
for their spectacular concerted numbers 
with dancers in identical gaily coloured 
kimono, these productions are usually well 
frequented by foreigners. 

Two young dancers of the Gojo school 
(the head of this school once danced to 
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a poem by Edmund Blunden) have recent- 
ly embarked on a completely new venture 
in the teaching of Japanese dance. They 
have evolved a course of basic exercises 
in order to teach the dance in a systematic 
way just as the ballet is taught in Europe. 

All these new developments, though 
naturally viewed with alarm by the reac- 
tionary and conservative elements, are, 
to my mind, extremely healthy signs. 
What is still needed, however, is more 
opportunity for the general public to 
attend the dance recitals so that the whole 
art of Japanese dance can come in contact 
with the dispassionate general body of 
criticism, indispensible to development 
and further refinement. But this is look- 
ing very far ahead, and would invariably 
hinge on a whole modification of the 
place of the geisha in modern Japan, so 
closely is the dance associated with the 
geisha world. 
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My Life with Jin-Song 


Frederick Joss © 


In her first letter that reached me, 
Jin-Song addressed me as ‘My Res Cr 
Husband.’ Now, after six months of 
marriage, we have come much nearer to 
each other and she calls me ‘My Most 
Dearly Loving Husband’. 

Our married life—as a lawfully 
wedded couple and actually living to- 
gether—has so far extended over precisely 
twenty-four hours: It began at one 
o’clock in the afternoon on a Sunday in 
January when we entered the state of 
matrimony according to the Laws of the 
Republic of Korea in the board room of 
the daily newspaper Kukje Shin Bo in 
the City of Pusan, with the editor, Mr 
Yee Byung-Ju, officiating as sponsor and 
magistrate. We were separated exactly 
twenty-four hours later when I sailed for 
Taiwan and Hong Kong on board the 
Korean freighter ‘Mukho’ which had 
brought me, two days earlier, from Japan. 
Having landed without a visa, I had to 
leave by the same boat. Jin-Song, pass- 
portless, remained statue-like at the quay- 
side until the ship vanished round the 
promontory. I stood at the stern, beneath 
the Korean flag, holding her tiny image 
in my fieldglasses. 


I felt the tender of strong hands ¢ 
my shoulders. They belonged to 
members of the crew, lean and to 
Korean sailors. They escorted me tof 
mess room and poured me a tumble 
of whisky. “ 

They knew that I had asked @ 
British Embassy and Consulate in Se 
to issue a passport for my wife. 
knew that I vs aaa a radio message fx 
the high seas to the President of} 
Korean Republic to intercede with] 
Foreign Ministry, to cut the red ta 
make the necessary arrangements 
wife to leave the country with me. : 
knew that the Hong Kong authoriti 
had agreed to let Jin-Song land ¢ 
without papers, to reco her as 
van and grant her al ae 
vileges—even a passport—simpl 
word that she ae A wife. he 

But the President Posun Yun had@ 
deigned to answer, and my Kor 
friends were surprised when I "old th 
that in Britain anybody with a wish! 
authorities could not readily grant wt 
write or wire to the Queen. Sati: 
was not guaranteed, but a civil ami 
was the least that the most humble 
son could expect from the Head of § 
























































My Lire wirn Jin-Sonc 


I had to leave the East by the end of 
March, and so Jin-Song had to have her 
baby in Korea. I shall be out East again 
in October, and I will get her and our 
child out—so oder so, as Old Adolf used 
to say. 

a South Korea has gone 
through famine and chaos, and military 
rebellion—and rebellions within the re- 
bellion. Since the officers’ putsch I found 
my intimate knowledge of things and 

ple Korean useful and even profitable: 
Over a dozen papers and periodicals have 
snt me their cheques for articles and 
items of information. I am on excellent 
personal terms with the new South 
Korean Ambassador in London, and his 
staff: They have all promised to help, 
and the Foreign Minister who cancelled 
my entry visa is now in jail, accused— 
of all things—of having aided and abetted 
the Reds. 

Two remittances have reached Jin-Song 
through the banks, and most letters 
through the post, but no parcels. I ho 
that telepathy works; if it does, she 
receives messages from me every mornin 
and night—and somehow I feel that she 
is transmitting too. 

It breaks my heart when I read how 
unhappy she is: “Are you repentance now 
because you marry Korean girl who can’t 
live without your helps?’ she writes. 

I had made arrangements with the 
editor who sponsored our marriage to pay 
Jin-Song the fees for my articles, and with 
a British captain who manages an Amer- 
ian shipping firm to help her if she 
needed it. 

But Mr Yee Byung-Ju has fallen victim 
to political changes, and the collapse of 
what remained of South Korea’s economy 
has almost wiped out advertising and 
reduced newspapers like Kukje Shin Bo 
to destitution. They can’t pay their own 
local staff now, let alone a contributor in 
faraway England. 

And the sea captain has thrown out 
Jin-Song’s brother when he came to ask 
help on her behalf—I was not surprised 
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to hear it: Korean brothers have to live 
on their sisters’ husbands or lovers, and 
Anglo-Saxon sailors don’t like that sort 
of thing. The humiliated brother wrote 
me a most indignant letter in which he 
complained that I was obviously not rich 
enough to be his sister’s husband. He 
protested proudly that he did not desire 
to live on my money, and I believe him: 
He has been living for years on the money 
his elder sister’s American husband sends 
to keep his wife’s (and Jin-Song’s) ailing 
old mother. 

It is not his fault—there is no work 
for young Koreans, and they have to live 
somehow. A hundred thousand other 
Korean women’s brothers eat far more 
bitter rice. The tragic thing is that many 
young men have come to regard this 
kind of existence as the most natural 
thing in the world, and they resent it 
if their sisters dare to marry foreigners 
who are neither American nor otherwise 
palpably affluent. 

In his lengthy letter he also mentioned 
that Jin-Song had become a mother. Like 
the stupid oriental male my brother-in- 
law is, he did not indicate the baby’s sex, 
merely referring—twice—to ‘a child’. 
Of course it was a girl. It was too 
obvious: To him it appeared a misfor- 
tune and indeed a disgrace to have 
fathered a female. He did not wish to 
add to his other insults by pronouncing 
that horrible word: ‘Daughter’. He 
broke it to me tactfully. Had it been a 
boy, he would have congratulated me 
on having a son. 

I wrote to Jin-Song, asking her if she 
would agree to call our daughter Claire- 
Song. She knew that my first wife, 
mother of my two elder daughters, was 
called Clara. As an alternative I suggest- 
ed Shilla (and hereby hangs a tale). Now 
Jin-Song simply refers to ‘our Baby 
Claire’. Our Baby Claire had a cold and 
cried all night. Now thanks to medicines 
bought for the money I sent, she was 
well again, I read. A photograph would 
be sent next week—for the last two, 
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months—but meanwhile I am assured on 
the authority of Jin-Song’s mother that 
our Baby Claire looks like me, except for 
black hair and eyes. 

If it weren’t such a mouthful, I would 
like Shilla to be our daughter’s middle 
name. 

For somehow, our Baby Claire belongs 
to Shilla. It was in the Shilla country, in 
the tiny village below the Bulguk-Sa tem- 
ple, near the ancient capital of Kyongju, 
that our child’s parents found that they 
belonged together. 

We were happy in Shilla, climbing 
sacred mountains, exploring ancient cave 
temples with giant Buddhas, picking up 
prehistoric tools at long-deserted settle- 
ments, digging millenium-old decorated 
tiles from a sherd-strewn soil. We were 
happy in the Paek-Che country where we 
scaled the famed Rock of the Falling 
Flowers, right up from the swollen White 
Horse River. From that towering rock 
three thousand ladies of the royal court at 
nearby Puyo City had hurled themselves 
to death rather than accept dishonour at 
the hands of Mongol soldiery. We were 
happy in the pre-historic homestead we 
had rented from peasants on the shores 
of Lake Dogo which could be reached 
neither by train nor bus. We were happy 
trudging over the mountains, we were 





Frederick Joss 


happy on the vermin-ridden straw mats 
of a hostelry at Song-Do—Pinetree Island 
—where all windows and screens had to 
be tightly secured at dusk to deny access 
to the armed gangs that were masters of 
the place at night. We were even hap 
when we had violent scraps with th 
police who were in cahoots with hood- 
lums and racketeers. We were hap 
getting arrested together, and creat 
leaving the police commander in custody 
who had been responsible for our discom- 
fiture and bruises. Or, perhaps, it was 
I who was happy living this kaleidoscopic 
life—so reminiscent of conditions duri 
the Thirty Years’ War and China’s chao. 
tic periods—and that Jin-Song, shy, retir- 
ing, dignified, tender Jin-Song, stuck it 
all because she was with me. 

I had not been able to forget her since 
that golden spring afternoon when I first 
saw her in the village orphanage of 
Samnyong-ni. And months later she 
haltingly told me that she had belonged 
to me from that very day. 

Twice I had to leave her and Korea, 
before I returned to find and marry her. 
She had said to me: ‘You must leave 
Korea. Please leave your child with me.’ 
I have left my daughter Claire-Song with 
her. But, soon, you will both be with me. 
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Rural Life in Burmese Poetry 


Hla Pe 


We set out on our journey, and towards _leaves rustling sweetly in the breeze. As 
evening we reach a forest. As we traverse _ if to enhance the enthralling nature of the 
the forest the sights that greet our eyes forest, there are flying, hopping, and 
and the sounds that hail our ears take — perching birds which chirp and cheep or 
our breath away. There in front of us, coo and caw, while beasts stride or lea 
among many others, is the vista of a series _ or frolic as they roar or growl and bar 
of majestic flowering In trees adorned or bay. 
with luxuriant flowers and with large 


Tawla (Forest Journey) 


Among the divers trees seen dimly to the north and south, 
The flowering In trees display their trunks, 
While their leaves fanning together sound like the 
harmonious strings of a harp; 
How sad and mournfull 
Yet all about the woods and hills, 
As if to awaken love-lorn thought in some rural swain, 
Many kinds of birds are singing honey-sweet songs, 
And are greeting and questioning one another, 
as if to say, 
‘Dear lad, are you there? Dear maid, are you there?’ 
The night heron flies through the forest, the ring-dove 
calls monotonously, 
The roller descends to the ground, 
The pied-harrier and the daring kite are on the 
tree tops, 
The long-tailed pie, with noisy and shrill cries, plunges 
to attack; 
The night jar runs a-near, 
The hoopoe flies gracefully high and low over the ground, 
The jungle crow, along with its mate, plies its 
incessant tongue 
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Hla Pe 


With chattering voice and lively beak in loud caw-caws; 
The partridge calls, the squirrel chirrups, 


And the crow pheasant cries. 


The depth of the forest rings a-rilling, 
And pulsating with the chorus of voices. 
The wild cock crows and rejoices. 


(After the birds come the beasts) 


The tiger's growls rumble, 


The ounce darts about, the great wild cat runs 


and leaps; 


The sharp-nosed squirrel and the hare run across. 
There are the striped dogs and golden brown dogs, 
and wolves with shaggy ended tails; 
The barking deer barks, the brow-antlered deer roars 
And the elephant trumpets ; 


Delight abounds. 


The gentle breeze spreads pleasantly. 


The forest is not only enchanting but 
also enchanted. 

We wend our way, thrilled with ex- 
hilarating experiences and refreshed by 
the gentle breeze. Suddenly a village 
looms in front of us. The headman and 
some of the village elders come to meet 
us and conduct us to the headman’s house, 
the best building in the village—plank- 
walled with teak-floor boards and thatch- 
ed roof. We are given the best available 
country fare—stewed hare, pumpkin and 
dried fish curry, tamarind leaf-soup and 
pounded ngapi. The proverbial hospitali- 


Shin Rahtathara 
(fl. 15-16 C.) 


ty of the villagers is amply demonstrated 
in this house. 

The desire to have a peep at the vil 
lagers’ way of life is too strong to allow 
us to sit down and chat. We therefore 
decide to explore the village. There, we 
see a young man from another village 
having a téte-2-téte with his girl friend. 
He is asking her to pay a visit to his 
village before he leaves for Ava. He tells 
her with all sincerity and eloquence the 
kind of hospitality that awaits her and the 
form of amusement he’ll provide for her 


in his house in a delightful little song. 


Bed and Breakfast 


For a new form of enjoyment, my lover since youth, 


come with me. 


To please you in our village 
There are sky-high tari-palms whose leaves adorn the houses. 
There is a rug to wrap you and a cow-hide carpet. 
And at night with a famous flute 


I will delight you. 


From the rows where it sprouts buds 
The red roselle in its seasons, 


And crabs in their shells 
In rural manner, 


And roasted field-mice and pumpkins from our garden 
Shall be cooked sweet to taste. 

Curry of so many ingredients, fit for a king’s majesty, 
Will I lay before my beloved, as the morning sun 


appears, 


And as the season enters the empire of winter 
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I will intoxicate you with well-being and sate you 


with fat 
And make you drowsy. 


The girl on her part produces a bundle 
of cheroots as a present to him. She 
describes to him, not without a glow of 
pride, how much trouble and loving care 


U Kyi (fl. 1825) 


and tenderness she has taken in rolling 
the cheroots. And with justification she 
claims that no other tobacco-rolls are as 


good as hers. 


A Present of Cheroots 
I did not buy them; with mine own hands I cut the 


fresh leaves. 


Without the aid of fire, unable to dry them in the sun, 
I had to keep them under my bed. 

They are for you to smoke. 
I nip them off near the stalk with my front teeth. 

Sweet as none other are these tobacco-rolls. 
Without the aid of silk, but binding them with a single 


cotton thread, 


To my sweetheart since youth who is going to 


Golden Ava 
I send them as a present. 


Up with the dawn, we find villagers 
already beginning their day’s work. We 
have sticky rice and roasted venison with 
a pot of plain tea. We then have a look 
at the village. The first man who attracts 
our attention is a toddy-climber. He is 
loaded with the paraphernalia pertaining 
to that profession—a knife, a pot, and a 


ladder. He strikes us as an amazing 
fellow 


Anon 


with a pack of his hounds. He is a 
hen-pecked husband, who seems to be 
more at home with his hounds than with 
his wife. He takes orders from his wife 
but he gives orders to his hounds. At 
the end of his hunt, he has to prepare 
his meal. Still his troubles do not spoil 
his appetite. There is a song about him 
and every time I read it, it conjures up 
images which make me feel a curious 





The second man we meet is a hunter mixture of anger and pity. 


Hare Stew 


Along the waists of mountains, along ridges and dales 
I set my snares. 
‘You with the brood of whining dogs bring me a live hare.’ 
So to me with my bow on my shoulder the spouse 
and inmate of my hut 
Yodelled and yelled 
And gave me her august instructions. 


On arrival home, 
I, the humble servant, flay and skin a hare, 
And smoke it on a frame, 
And boil it with tender leaves of hogweed and 
bamboo ash. 
While it is in the crop-eared pan, with dirty scoop 
I squat and stir it well. 
This very tasty stew take in a knob-less pot-lid; 
Come, pour it hot into the palate and swallow it down. 
U Ponnya (0b. 1854) 
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letter from havana 


From Mice to Men 


Based though it is on a strong foundation 
of reason, Cuba’s revolution continues to find 
its main motive force in grand dramatizations 
which enlist the people—and especially the 
youth—through their emotions. These drama- 
tizations have a breath-taking effect on observers 
from the tired countries, who wonder how 
long the leaders can continue thinking them 
up. Yet one after the other, apparently effort- 
lessly, they emerge from the brain of Fidel 
Castro to catch the popular mood with extra- 
ordinary precision and set it on fire. The 
longer one remains in Cuba, the more amazed 
one becomes at the understanding of his own 

t and worker masses shown by this son 
of a comfortable bourgeois family. 

In day-to-day administration of this or that 
sector, one sees bungling bureaucracy raising its 
head to an extent which would be dangerous 
if that were all. Having lost most of its 
trained administrators to the counter-revolution, 
Cuba is going to have to live with this until 
the new generation is grown and trained. An 
example of it is the housing administration in 
Havana, where tens of thousands of families 
still live under wretched conditions. Forlorn 
but patient-looking people, secking where to 
lay their heads in havin less than squalor, 
form a permanent camp in vestibules and en- 
trances of the Urban Reform and Trade Union 
Federation headquarters. Somewhere between 

organizations is supposed to reside the 
responsibility for redistributing housing space 
taken over from those who went into exile, but 
home-seekers confront a spectacular display of 
buck-passing. One seldom hears of anyone 
getting a place, complaints are widespread that 
you have to know the ay people’ pe the 


officials, and there has been an epidemic 

of miles ‘squatting’ without any eae in 
mpy homes. 

et the Habaneros’ housing plight is in part 

the necessary corollary of one of Fidel’s grand 
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Havana 


schemes, which as usual turns out to be sensible 
as well as dramatic. Fidel has always been 
most concerned for the country folk who had 
the worst of everything before the revolution. 
He is determined to do away with the historic 
gap between city and country people, the gap 
which has vexed sociologists in every progressive 
country but which has nowhere been wider 
than in pre-revolutionary Cuba. In the new 
Cuba, all those who have lived in the primitive 
illiterate darkness of bohios (thatched floorless 
huts) are to enjoy that country gentleman’s pri- 
vilege of the past, a pied-a-terre in the city. 
For them—mainly in effect for their children, 
so that they may study and train for the new 
life now opened for them—the whole western 
end of the capital has now been reserved. A 
few rich people who have remained in their 
homes (the government neither puts obstacles 
in the way of their leaving nor disturbs them 
if they stay) will be their neighbours. 

This is the millionaire section of fragrant, 
shady avenues comparable with California’s 
Beverly Hills, whose residents have been stream- 
ing into exile. Each of its lush gardened homes 
—which, sealed and deserted, have been develop- 
ing into mosquito breeding-grounds and play 
areas for rats—will be the ‘town place’ of some 
backward rural community. As the city will 
be strange to these campesinos at first, they will 
break the fall by sharing with their own home 
folk some mansion turned into a dormitory. 
They will get acquainted with Habaneros in 
the Yacht, Country and other clubs previously 
reserved for the rich and white, and now 
to all for swimming, dancing and sports. But 
all this means further extension for he housing 
problems of the Habaneros themselves. 

Meanwhile the grand reshuffle of people 
continues on other levels: Fidel’s idea is to 
put an end to both town mice and country 
mice and make everyone a man or woman 
of Cuba and of the world. While 300 
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‘Komsomols’ trained in agricultural techniques 
spread themselves among Cuba’s cooperative 
farms, the ship Gruzya which brought them 
is heading home with 1,000 young Cubans 
who will get a year’s training in the U.S.S.R. 
Cubans of the poorest families will go in in- 
creasing numbers to study in foreign lands. 
And in Cuba itself, the influx of campesinos 
into Havana is no one-way traffic. The 
illiteracy-liquidating campaign has taken thou- 
sands of city teen-agers into the island’s far 
corners, equipped with primers, pencils, ham- 
mocks, and made-in-China primus lanterns, as 
members of “Conrado Benitez Brigades’ (named 
after the young Negro teacher murdered last 
spring by U.S.-armed counter-revolutionaries). 

First they go for training as ‘alphabetizers’ 
to the famous Varadero Beach—for such pro- 
jects, the most luxurious places are always 
deliberately chosen. Varadero’s transformation 
into Conrado Benitez h.q. took place almost 
overnight like ev ing else in revolutionary 
Cuba. For a week or two there was chaos 
for want of facilities for feeding and sleeping, 
but soon the youthful multitude to get 
organized. A typical son writing ily to 
a typical Havana mother about the organiza- 
tional shambles said: ‘Often there hasn't been 
much to eat, and we have an epidemic of upset 
stomachs said to be caused by the food and 
water supplies—but who cares as we've got a 
job to do for the Revolution?’ 

Since most professional teachers are now also 
alphabetizing around the island, the obverse 
side is that city kids below the alphabetizer 
age are on the loose for months to come, with 
schools closed perhaps for the rest of the year. 
As far as is now _ at there are no pro- 
grammes to keep the younger city kids occupied 
and out of trouble during this time. But 
Fidel may well come up with another brilliant 
and creative idea on that one before it gets 
serious. 

It was a pity that the U.S. committee sent 
to negotiate Fidel’s prisoners-for-tractors pro- 
posal didn’t arrive in time for the moving 
scene at Playa Giron. At the Cienaga de 
Zapata resort where the CIA’s ‘worms’ landed 
two months ago, bristling with the latest instru- 
ments of slaughter, a new landing took place 
on June 12—of Conrado Benitez brigadiers 
armed with pencils and books. Nothing could 
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be more typically revolutionary-Cuban than this 
symbolic performance, and none of Fidel’s 
inspirations ever dramatized the people’s mood 
more effectively. The boy and girl alphabetizers 
piled into landing craft from one of Cuba’s 
tiny naval ships standing offshore; and as 
thousands of red, white and blue parachutes 
descended with the ‘arms’ of the alphabetizi 
campaign, the kids hit the beach with 

and yells of ‘Viva the Socialist Revolution!’ tp 
launch the final ‘cultural bombardment’ of the 
Cienaga region. A grand time was had by 
all—but those brigadiers meant business and 
were going in with iron determination to wipe 
out the enemy. 

If anyone is confused by the arithmetic of 
all this—well, Cuba has economic headaches but 
they are elsewhere. All the young alphabet 
zers are volunteers who will only receive a 
few monthly pesos as pocket-money. Without 
mentioning ‘socialism’ until recently, Fidel has 
long been laying the groundwork for socialist 
ways of think ing and living. Among the new 
C youth, the personal profit motive 
an increasingly insignificant role. Substanti 
aided by the week-end volunteer cane-cutters, 
Cuba’s sugar harvest has already passed 6} 
million tons this year. Foreign visitors no 
longer come to play but to help, and last week 
ar the 300 Soviet Komsomols were out with 
the young Cuban volunteers in the cane-fields, 
Delegates to the recent Intl. Union of Students 
conference here donated both work and materials 
to put up a fine modern school before they 
went home. 

If many of the older people merely hail the 
socialist revolution in words without socializing 
their methods and attitudes, that is a burden 
that all such new beginnings must bear for a 
few years. Much waste and inefficiency result, 
but ways to reduce them are constantly sought 
One move in this direction is the Co-ordinati 
Executive and Inspection Committee which is 
being set up on the provincial level, to bring 
together representatives of state and local bodies 
and mass organizations, rationalize their various 
functions and move power away from petty 
bureaucrats into the people’s hands. The 
slogans of these new committtees are ‘Down 
with Individualism and ‘Caudillitos’ (litle 
fuehrers)’ and ‘Up with Collective Work and 
Managements!’ 


Cedric Belfrage 
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letter from south africa 


Chinese in South Africa 


There are about 6,000 Chinese in South 
Africa to-day and more than half are Union 
born. The largest number of about 4,000 
reside in Johannesburg, while Port Elizabeth 
has the second largest community of over a 
thousand. The remaining are scattered in East 
London, Uitenhage, Durban, Cape Town, Kim- 
berley and Pretoria. There are a few families 
in country towns such as Grahamstown, Bed- 
ford, Graaf Reinet and Somerset East, and 
pethaps some other lesser known towns. 

According to records of Chinese immigration, 
asmall number of Chinese entered Natal in 
1857. The fact that they only stayed one year 

es that conditions were not satisfactory. A 
later others came in small numbers 
and worked or traded in Natal. From 1882 
larger numbers entered the country and settled 
in the Transvaal. Some worked in the mining 
districts while others became traders. 

At the turn of the century many Chinese 
came to the Cape from Mauritius. Most of 
these men had left China because of the chaos 
in their homeland towards the end of the 
Manchu dynasty. These men heard about 
Mauritius and on their arrival were told that 
South Africa offered far more possibilities. And 
so they came! 

The choice of South Africa no doubt was 
due to the fact that South Africa was then called 
the new gold country by overseas Chinese. 
Gold, it seems, had a magnetic appeal and 
atraction then as much as it has to-day. 

There has never been much choice of occu- 
pation for Chinese in South Africa. In the 
very beginning a few became gardeners or 

men, and some builders or carpenters, 
but the majority took to trading. Finally almost 
the sole occupation was trading. Although con- 
ditions could not have been anything but diffi- 
cult these men did not lose their sense of 
humour. Their description of trading became 
a standing joke among themselves. When 
questioned about their occupation they would 
invariably say, ‘I am a penny sugar and penny 
cofiee man.’ Later on Pm improved it by say- 
ing, ‘I'am a shopkeeper.’ Much later the 


Port Elizabeth 
children improved on it by saying, ‘I am 
B.S.C. or unabbreviated, I am behind the shop 
counter.” The titles changed throughout the 
years but not the occupation. 

Between 1904 and 1910, 50,000 Chinese 
were brought into South Africa to work on the 
mines. It is believed that these men were 
hoodwinked into coming to South Africa by 
crafty agents who told them that they would 
be free to choose whatever occupation they were 
suited for on arrival. In fact they were never 
told they were expected to work on the mines. 
After a while many of them died through ill- 
ness caused by starvation and squalid livi 
conditions. The survivors were later repatria 
at the end of the contract. South African 
Chinese have often been mistaken to be the 
descendants of these miners. 

In the beginning Chinese immigrants were 
not allowed to stay away longer than eighteen 
months should they leave the country for some 
reason, so many of them did not dare leave for 
fearing that they could not return in time, as tra- 
velling in those days was a far cry from what it 
is today. A few years later the time was 
extended to three years, so many of the men 
prepared to return to China to {:tch their wives, 
or to think of marriage. No doubt they had 
then decided to settle in the country, and must 
have grown to like South Africa. 

Being typically Chinese large families appear- 

after a few years, and with it arose the 
problem of education for these children. Some 
solved the problem by taking or sending the 
children to China to be educated, but not all 
were able to do so. So the help of Anglican or 
Roman Catholic sisters was found and schools 
were organised in most cities by the local 
Chinese community. These children learnt to 
speak Chinese in their homes and English and 
Afrikaans or Dutch as it was then, in the 
schools and from contact with children of other 
races. They also learnt the art of shopkeeping 
from their parents, and were expected to help 
with the work and act as interpreters should 
the occasion arise. 
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There was a time when there was almost a 
mass exodus from the Cape and Transvaal 
because of the finger-print law. Through some 
problem with the Chinese miners, all Chinese 
were forced to have their finger-prints taken 
once every year. A day was appointed and 
all the Chinese men from eighteen years 
onwards had to gather at a meeting place where 
officers of the C.I.D. (Criminal Investigation 
Department) took their finger-prints, This law 
caused bitter resentment among the Chinese, 
and most of them packed up and left, as they 
could not face the humiliation of being regarded 
as criminals. This law was later abolished to 
the joy of those who stayed in + sag of it. 

Later, through this incident, the far-sighted 
Chinese were able to pacify the more hot- 
headed type who resented the laws which 
barred Chinese from taking part in many other 
occupations and fields. These men got together 
and discussed on South Africa and her laws 
concerning Chinese and came to the conclusion 
that South Africans did not understand the 
Chinese at all. They foretold that laws would 
be made and just as often be abolished again, 
so they persuaded the rest of the Chinese to 
stay and prove to the South Africans that they 
were peace-loving and meal peter 

Conditions have improved gradually through- 
out the years and the Chinese believe that at 
long last South Africa has awoken to the fact 
that the Chinese race is a civilised and cultured 
one. There are still some sticky problems to be 
solved, but just as the pioneers worked for a 
better day, so must the present generation work 
towards a better understanding. 

Very often the Chinese are mistaken for being 
very wealthy, no doubt because of being in 
business and owning cars or some conveyance. 
Until very recently Chinese in some parts of 
South Africa were not allowed to board buses, 
so some type of conveyance was a necessity in 
every home. Children had to be taken to 
school and fetched. Men had business contacts 
which needed transportation, so a car of some 
sorts was an absolute necessity. 

Very often one hears of a millionaire or multi- 
millionaire, but never a Chinese one. Somehow 
or other Chinese men have never been success- 
ful money makers. It would be correct to 
assume that Chinese philosophy prevents one 
from making a lot of money. The average 
Chinese is more than content to make a living 
and save a little for his old age. Chinese 
teachers always teach their students to be 
content with what they have, and to be 
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satisfied if they can afford to meet their re 
quirements and not get into debt. 

According to Chinese sages, man must strive 
to be a good citizen first and foremost, and » 
it is that Chinese in South Africa have always 
tried to live up to their old traditions by being 
good, honest and hardworking citizens. 

Almost all the children of the Chineg 
pioneers eventually carried on the shops which 
their parents had built up with much sacrifice 
and difficulties. Not only did the pioneers 
face long hours of hard work, language diffi. 
culties, Bowe through being too trusting and 
sympathetic, but countless other petty incidents 
due to the fact that they were aliens to the 
country. 

The third generation has seen ~— 
trading so they are seeking new fields. 
to the establishment of high schools fg 
Chinese, made possible mainly by the few 
leading members of the community, thes 
young people can now plan their future and 
work towards it. 

The universities of Cape Town and th 
Witwatersrand have an enrolment of over sixty 
Chinese students in each this year, 1961. 
Rhodes University of Grahamstown has a¢ 
mitted five. A number of graduates from Wit 
and UCT have had to seek positions overseas, 
as there were no openings for them in South 
Africa. This was a great blow, as all those 
graduates wanted more than anything to work 
in their home towns with their friends and 
acquaintances. 

In recent years there has been a great ded 
of encouragement in the field of sport for the 
Chinese youth. South Africa clubs of different 
types of sport have invited Chinese clubs to join 
in their tournaments. So far the results have 
been very gratifying. Not only have the spars 
men and sportswomen held their own but 
they have also proved their worth in the tw 
sense of the word. 

The Chinese youth in South Africa is 
ed to give of their best to the country, but 
are the opportunities? Why did the graduate 
have to positions out of the country? Why 
should the highly qualified face a blank whe 
rand are ready and prepared to give to te 

est extent to the development and prosperity 
of the country? 

The years have proved that the Chinese @ 
South Africa have adopted South Africa # 
their home, but the vital question is, has 
Africa adopted the Chinese as their worthy 


citizens? 


Dorothy Wong 
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etter from rome 


Motor-cars and Human Beings 


First impressions are difficult to efface: for 
us Rome will always call to mind an inferno 
of traffic in the heat of midsummer. The heat- 
wave seemed to accentuate the din of the city’s 
sx hundred thousand motor vehicles, and it 
certainly made worse the stench of their ex- 
hausts. The average Londoner may think he 
is fairly hardened to the traffic that is slowly 
throttling his city—the noise, the jams, and 
the all-pervading smell—but all these things are 
worse in Rome. Pedestrians appear to have 
no rights on the roads, except to scuttle across 
at trafic lights in the few seconds allowed, and 
to be missed as narrowly as possible the rest 
of the time by the traffic bearing down on them 
at high speed from every direction. 

The Italians as a people are lovable, but 
not as individuals driving cars. Woe betide you 
if you are so rash as to step out onto a pedestrian 
— in the naive belief that you have any 
sort of priority on it. You are likely to find 
yourself being ministered to by one of Rome’s 
new corps of traffic angels (the first mobile 

of nurses to be formed anywhere in the 
world for the sole purpose of treating road 
casualties, as the Italian press has proudly an- 


One of the crossings most used by tourists 
lads from the Coliseum to the entrance to the 
Palatine Hill. Unfortunately, it stops half way 
across the exceptionally wide road. Two streams 
of cars (in which, as everywhere in Rome, 
the ubiquitous little Fiats predominate) con- 
Verge, and, continuing their curving paths, fan 
out again as they choose the road round the 
Arch of Constantine or that round the Coliseum. 
The sight of a pedestrian seeking refuge on a 
tarrow triangle of road, heavily barred in white 
to divide the two streams of traffic, seems to 
incite the Roman driver to cross it. The police 
ae nowhere to be seen, though elsewhere in 
the city there are plenty of them, very smart 
in their white uniforms, and doubtless ready to 
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Rome 


spring to activity as soon as an accident occurs. 

Noise seems to be music to the Roman ear, 
and the internal combustion engine has furnish- 
ed it in unexampled quantity, if not in variety. 
Whether it is the normal sound of car and 
scooter engines; the screech of tyres on tarmac 
or stone-paved road; or the symphony of horns 
sounded by every driver when traffic has become 
inextricably locked at a cross-roads, city-dwelling 
Italians certainly manage to make much more 
noise than the urban British, whose efforts ap- 
pear puny by comparison. Three young men 
on a train to Rome were talking enthusiastically 
about cars, and one of them boasted that instead 
of a silencer his machine had an amplifier. Who 
but an Italian would have thought of that, I 
wonder? 

Rome—a large proportion of whose two and 
a half million inhabitants travel to and from 
work not once but twice a day—is an awful 
example of the results of unlimited individual 
freedom to buy and run motor vehicles. Until 
a few years ago it must have been a beautiful 
city, and one may hope that not too many 
years will pass before it is again such, but at 
present it is a complex of large and small islands 
of beauty, peace, and quiet, around whose edges 
the ever-growing maelstrom of traffic is always 
encroaching. ‘The Italians, like the British, 
know that something is radically wrong, but 
so far their reaction, like ours, is merely that 
the flow of traffic must be speeded up. More 
and more streets are made one-way, with the 
result that many suburban roads, until recently 
comparatively quiet, are now also becoming 
roaring traffic canyons, 

One day, no doubt, the Romans will learn 
and apply the lesson that cars were made for 
man, and not man for cars, and will take 
drastic action to save the centre of their city. 
When that day comes, it will once again be 
possible to admire its architectural beauties with- 
out risking one’s life. ‘Then will be the time 
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to go back and look again at the splendid 
beauties of ancient Rome, breath-taking in their 
scale and proportions, the wonderful mosaics of 
San Clemente and many other churches, Miche- 
langelo’s Piazza del Campidoglio, and in- 
numerable other glories. 

The history of Rome is a large part of the 
history of Christianity. It is a far cry in time, 
though not in space, from the catacombs in 
which the persecuted early Christians literally 
went underground to the baroque splendour of 
St. John Lateran, Santa Maria Maggiore, and 
St. Peter’s. In the pomp of the Vatican City, 
with its Swiss Guards, the Museums are excel- 
lently maintained, and looked after by elderly 
attendants in grey frock-coats; in such dignified 
and even luxurious surroundings it was discon- 
certing to find that one of the few public con- 
veniences in Rome closed ten minutes before 
the museum itself. ‘Is this how you serve the 
people?’, one felt inclined to ask (in China the 
museum administration certainly would have 
been asked!), 

Strangest sight for a non-Catholic was that 
of the faithful in Santa Maria Maggiore pausing 
as they walked up a side aisle, turning, and 
momentarily bending the knee before a priest 
sitting in a confessional box, whereupon he 
would tap them gently on the crown of the head 
with the end of a long slender wooden wand, 
and they would resume their way up the aisle. 
An Italian Catholic friend said that this proce- 
dure was equivalent to confession and remis- 
sion of lesser sins, and was peculiar to Santa 
Maria Maggiore, but an Englishwoman later 
told us that it was a general practice, and 
constituted a blessing. She, incidentally, was 
in Rome a few weeks later than we were, and 
remarked that the most common poster at that 
time was one exhibited at church doors calling 
for support for Catholics said to be suffering 
persecution in Cuba. 

Whether it will be easy to persuade the 
ordinary Italian that Castro’s revolution is a bad 
thing I rather doubt. The Italian political 
scene is so different from the British that it 
would be rash for a visitor to comment on it. 
This much, however, is certain: it is so hard 
for the peasant in many areas, especially in 
the Mezzogiorno (the south), to make a livin 
from the land, even at bare subsistence level, 
that people have been leaving the countryside 
for the towns at the rate of many thousands a 
month. An Indian friend who visited Sicily 
said that the poverty there was worse than 
anything she had seen anywhere else in Europe, 
and reminded her of her own country; the 
situation in Sardinia is not much better. Signor 
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Fanfani’s Christian Democrat Government 
that it is going to do something, but withoy 
a radical land reform, which is ruled out, there 
can be no fundamental change in the situation, 

A short season of Chinese films was given 
this summer in Rome and later elsewhere; we 
enjoyed seeing ‘Feather Letter’ (the artles 
story of a guerilla shepherd boy in Yenan days) 
again, but were surprised to hear that ‘New 
Story of an Old Soldier’ had been banned by 
the censor. Perhaps he thought that this leisure. 
ly account of the peaceful opening up of the 
Great Northern Waste in Heilungkiang would 
give the wrong ideas to Italian peasants! 

Despite the hospitable kindness of Italian, 
Chinese, and English friends, it was a relief » 
leave the heat and din of Rome for the cooler 
and more restful beauties of Perugia, capital of 
Umbria. This lovely city, perched boldly high 
on the hillside, welcomes many foreign student, 
among whom were a group of young men and 
women from China, studying Italian in ideal 
surroundings. From Perugia we went one 
to Assisi, which has been called a holy city, 
comparable to Benares and Jerusalem. Entering 
this architecturally perfect place—almost, but 
not quite, untouched by the motor age—asa 
tourist, one is in danger of viewing it be 
rose-coloured medievalist spectacles, a mi 
that the people of Assisi certainly do not make 
themselves. 

One car—let alone two or three—per family 
will never be the aim of a socialist society, even 
when it is more advanced materially than 
America is today. Moscow and Peking have 
little to learn—except by negative 
from London and Rome (still less from 
American cities whose centres have been given 
over wholly to the motor-car) about the 
relationship between people and traffic in cities. 

Still more different will be Cumbernauld, a 
new town now being built in Scotland, and 
designed especially for pedestrians. This takes 
a big stage further the idea of a vehicle-free 
area (already carried out in the rebuilt centre 
of Coventry, and in new towns such as Hemel 
Hempstead). Fifty thousand people will live 
in this ridge-top town, where high density 
housing is being designed to encourage nei 
bourliness while still giving privacy, and inside 
the ring road the only through routes will be 
footpaths. ‘The liveliest ibition of 
war planning and architecture in Britain, a 
Kenneth Robinson has described it in The 
Observer, certainly has something of interest 
for planners everywhere, a slightly consoling 
thought when one is inclined to become det 
pondent about our situation. 


Derek Bryan 
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Merdeka 


(Paradox in One Act)* 


Bridge 


Ly Singko 


CHARACTERS (in order of appearance): 


ASTREET GIRL, she is a Chinese but 
looks like a Eurasian, in European costume, 
heavily bedecked with cheap finery, v 
high stylettos, heavily powdered, fea 
rouge in the cheeks and very red in the 
lips, so much so that when she opens her 
mouth it looks as though she has just 
finished devouring a live rat when she 
appears on the scene. 

A TRAMP, a pair of black slacks with a 
white shirt outside it, slippers. 

A SCHOOL MASTER, well-worn Euro 
costume but still with a coat despite the 
weather, but no tie. é 

ATRISHAW DRIVER, Chinese styled blue 
‘samfoo’, slippers. 

It is late in the night, on the Merdeka Bridge, 

Singapore, 1957. 

SCENE: A portion of the Merdeka Bridge. 
Railing against the back, Beyond the railing 
is the sea which cannot be seen, but here 
and there jut out the tops of poles of some 
Chinese junks outlined in the water. It is 
@ fine evening, without a moon, but full of 
stars in the sky. There is a lamp post which 
shines just bright enough to keep this por- 
tion of the bridge out of the surrounding 
darkness. Inside the railing, is the pedes- 
trians’ walk and part of the bridge highway. 

When the curtain rises, the street girl is 
standing on the bridge, she seems to be 
ient but bored; she goes up to the railing, 
ing against it to look into the sea, then 
comes back, walks towards the lamp post, 
stands under it to take out her compact and 
vad on some fresh make-up, rearranges her 
it, has a final look in the small mirror of 
the compact; puts the compact back into her 
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handbag, takes out her cigarettes instead, 
and is smoking leisurely, leaning against the 
lamp post and glancing here and there from 
time to time. 

The tramp appears from the right, with 
a cigarette butt stuck in his mouth. As the 
end nearly burns his lips, he suddenly be- 
comes aware of the presence of the girl, stops, 
takes his dogend out of his mouth and throws 
it into the sea. He is brushing off the ash 
from his shirt when he notices the street girl. 
He walks towards her. But as she sees him, 
she moves away towards the left, followed by 
the tramp. Both er leisurely. 

After a while, a trishaw appears from the 
right. Besides the driver, there is somebody 
sitting in the trishaw’s side-car—the school 
master. 

The trishaw is nearing the centre of the 
stage. 

SCHOOL MASTER (gesturing to the trishaw 
driver): anti! Nanti! (wait, wait) 
(The trishaw driver stops. The school 
master gets down. He is paying the 
driver.) 

DRIVER: No, no, you can’t pay me so 
little! You can see for yourself what 
the time is. It is very late. This time 
of the night, you must pay me double 
fare. 

scHOOL MASTER: Alright, alright, here 

you are. 
(He pays up with some additional 
cents. The driver, satisfied, drives 
away, whistling a little Cantonese tune, 
and disappears. 





® All rights of this play reserved by the author. 
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The school master moves towards 
the railing, leans against it to look into 
the sea. Minutes later, the street girl 
reappears from the left. She walks 
towards the school master and stops a 
few steps away from him, with her 
back towards the railing. She glances 
idly at the school master for a little 
while, and as there is no response, she 
takes her cigarettes out from the hand- 
bag.) 

STREET GIRL: Excuse me, mister, got 
a match? 

SCHOOL MASTER (turns): Sorry, no. 

STREET GIRL (opens her handbag and 
takes out a lighter): Do you smoke? 

SCHOOL MASTER: No, thank you. 

STREET GIRL: No bad habits. (She 
puts back her cigarettes and lighter.) 

SCHOOLMASTER: I’m a Puritan, I don’t 
smoke or drink. 

STREET GIRL (smiling): 
either? 

SCHOOL MASTER (embarrassed): Oh, 
women? ... No, too expensive, I 
know very little about them. 

STREET GIRL: How humble you are. 

SCHOOL MASTER: Well, I’m poor. 

STREET GIRL: I see. 

SCHOOL MASTER: You can see from my 
appearance, can’t you? 

STREET GIRL: I bet you are a school 
master. 

SCHOOL MASTER: How do you know? 

STREET GIRL: Well, do you know what 
my profession is? 

SCHOOL MASTER: You? ... Here, on the 
Merdeka Bridge, at this time? 

STREET GIRL: I’m sure that you have 
not the slightest idea what my pro- 
fession could be. 

SCHOOL MASTER: You're right, I have no 
idea. 

STREET GIRL: I’m a school mistress. 

SCHOOL MASTER (surprised): A teacher? 
Where are you teaching? 

STREET GIRL: Here, on this bridge. 

SCHOOL MASTER: Oh, yes, I understand 
now. 

STREET GIRL: 


No women, 


I’m sure that you still 
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don’t understand anything. 

SCHOOL MASTER: Well, I won't argue, let's 
admit that I don’t understand at all, 

STREET GIRL: Don’t try to back down, 
I assure you that I’m really a teacher, 

SCHOOL MASTER: You insist on being a 
teacher, but what do you teach? 
Philosophy? 

STREET GIRL: Yes, philosophy. And by 
the way, since you are a schoo 
master, I would like to put a question 
to you, what is your definition of 
philosophy? 

SCHOOL MASTER: The knowledge of the 
absolute truth. 


STREET GirL: A very clever definition 


Yes, the truth, that is what I’m teach 
ing. 

ioe MASTER: ‘The truth, yes, but 
you are not telling the truth. What 
does the truth mean to you? 

STREET GIRL: It means all and every 
thing. It is varied and many-splendow- 
ed. I can see it from all angles, and 
I’m sure you can’t. 

SCHOOL MASTER: 
sighted or narrow-minded? 

STREET GIRL: You are both. 

SCHOOL MASTER: Well, perhaps you are 
right. Because I’m a school master, 
I am used to living in a small world 
of my own. 

STREET GIRL: Prisoner of your own beliefs 

SCHOOL MASTER: As a matter of fact, | 
believe in nothing. 

STREET GIRL: But, still, you are stub 
born in your own faith. 

SCHOOL MASTER: My faith? But I have 
none. 

STREET Girt: Yes, you do have, and 
a very obstinate one. 

SCHOOL MASTER: What is it? 

STREET GIRL: Buddhism? 

SCHOOL MASTER: No. 

STREET GIRL: Christianity? 

SCHOOL MASTER: No. 

STREET GIRL: Of course not Islamism? 

SCHOOL MASTER: I’m an atheist. 

STREET GIRL: But that does not save yo 


from being superstitious. You dont 
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believe in God or Gods, but you do 
believe in the purity of your imaginary 
world where everything is beauty, as 
beautiful as the stars at night. But that 
beautiful world of yours is also as 
small as a little star, except that little 
twinkling light, all around is but dark- 
ness. 


scHOOL MASTER: A world of darkness, 


that is the world you are living in. 


STREET GIRL: Excuse me, mister, my 


world is much larger than you imagine. 
Darkness is but one side of the world, 
just as light is another side of it. In 
fact, one should perhaps say that the 
darkness is still the dominant factor, 
because light itself comes from it. If 
there is no darkness, there cannot even 
be stars in the sky. 


SHOOL MASTER: Yes, you are right, that 


is real philosophy. 


STREET GIRL: So, you see, mister, I under- 


stand many things, and I’m really 
a teacher of philosophy as you have 
said. Even you, a school master, you 
have to learn from me. 
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STREET GIRL: Lost your job? 

SCHOOL MASTER: Because of my high 
blood pressure. 

STREET GIRL: Take it easy. The doctor 
will take care of you. 

SCHOOL MASTER: I should really go to 
the hospital. But when I applied to 
the government hospital, ta said 
there is no bed available; should I 
apply to a private hospital, then I sim- 
ply can’t afford it. ; 

STREET GIRL: Perhaps you can cure your- 
self. As a matter of fact, hyperten- 
sion can be cured in a natural way. 
Just do as you are doing now, divert 
yourself, take a stroll somewhere when 
you feel sad. 

SCHOOL MASTER: And then I may be lucky 
enough to find a lost wallet. 

STREET GIRL: Great minds think alike, 
that is what I’m looking for too. 
(She opens her handbag, looking for 
something, then takes out her cigarettes 
and lighter.) Before we find your lost 
wallet, let’s have a cigarette first. 
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SCHOOL MASTER: No thanks, I told you 
I don’t smoke. 

STREET GIRL (lights a cigarette for her- 
self and smokes): Smoking is not 
so silly, sometimes a cigarette is like 
medicine, soothes the nerves, might 
even help your high blood pressure. 

SCHOOL MASTER: You are no longer 
talking philosophy, but science. 

STREET GIRL: What do you mean by 
‘science’, by the way? And what is 
its difference from ‘philosophy’? 

SCHOOL MASTER: Philosophy deals with 


SHOOL MASTER: Learn what? _ 

smEET GIRL: The ‘dark’ things, for 
instance. 

SCHOOL MASTER: Oh, no, thanks. 

STREET GIRL: Why, you are married? 

SHOOL MASTER: With eight children. 

smET GinL: All going to school? 

SCHOOL MASTER: Some of them, and the 
eldest have children of their own. 

STREET GIRL: Congratulations. 
lucky you are! 

SCHOOL MASTER: You think I’m lucky? 


How 


SCHOOL MASTER. You said it! 


Ihave been teaching my whole life, 
and none of my children was ever 
able to finish his higher studies, the 
elder ones had to find a job before 
they could sit for their Cambridge cer- 
tificate, and the younger ones have 
= = the chance to enter middle 


STREET GIRL: And you are still the main 


supporter of the huge family? 
And I’m 
Rot in a state to support it any more. 


the principle of the universe; science 
studies the theories of movement of 
the material world. 

STREET GIRL: I can’t understand your 
definitions. I belong to the material 
world, and so my principle is material 
things above all. 

SCHOOL MASTER: You are materialist. 

STREET GIRL: What do you mean by 
‘materialist’? 

SCHOOL MASTER: Just what you said: to 


a materialist, material things come first. 
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STREET GIRL: By material things, I mean 
money. 

SCHOOL MASTER: ‘That is right, money 
above all. Without money, you can 
do nothing. 

STREET GIRL: Including a visit to the 
doctor. 

SCHOOL MASTER: That is a blunt fact. 

STREET GIRL (Smiling): But there are 
exceptions to what even money can 
buy. How would you like something 
for nothing? 

SCHOOL MASTER: I’m sorry, madam, you 
are nothing to me. 

STREET GIRL: Pity! You know your own 
world, but you don’t want a glimpse 
of mine for instance? 

SCHOOL MASTER: What is your world? 

STREET GIRL: The one that is in darkness, 
as you think. 

SCHOOL MASTER: Oh no, thanks. 

STREET GIRL: Why not? 

SCHOOL MASTER: It is difficult to explain, 
but there are things I do and there are 
things I don’t. 

STREET GIRL: Stupid. 

SCHOOL MASTER: I may be much too 
serious, but surely not stupid. 

STREET GIRL: ‘To be serious is stupid. 
The serious people think diitadiecs 
clever, but they are simply ridiculous: 
there is but only one world, and they 
think it too big, try to cut it into two 
halves of which one is supposed to be 
good and the other no good. The good 
one is for them while the other half is 
not. Then, the more they think them- 
selves clever, the smaller their world 
becomes. Finally the sphere in which 
they have confined themselves becomes 
so small that there is no more living 
room left over, the only way out is to 
end it all. But the real world remains 
as big and comfortable as ever, only 
the wicked people get more freedom of 
action while the self-styled serious peo- 
ple gradually eliminate themselves. 

SCHOOL MASTER: You are perfectly right, 
madam, there is only one world, 
but we see it from different angles. It 
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is thus two-faced: brightness and dark. 
ness, intelligence ak stupidity, good 
and evil. With your eyes closed, th 
world is still the world. 

STREET GIRL: Now you see it better. 

SCHOOL MASTER: No, I don’t see anything 
at all. 

STREET GIRL: For you are afraid yu 
would see too much. 

SCHOOL MASTER: I have seen too mutch 
and now I prefer to get away from 
everything. 

STREET GIRL: You want to live in ecstay 
like a Buddhist monk? 

SCHOOL MASTER: No, I’m much mor 
positive, I want to put an end to ital 

STREET GIRL: Is there anything I cm 
do to help? 

SCHOOL MATERS: 
decided to exterminate himself, he dos 
not need help any more. 


STREET GIRL: But you have just sad 


the contrary, mister. If a man decida 
to kill himself, that is just because he 


is in absolute need of help but despain. F 


Think of this: suppose you have com 
mitted suicide, your wife and childrea 
need to be taken care of by other peo 
ple, that is help which is needed. 

SCHOOL MASTER (crying): But what ca 
I do for them? 

STREET GIRL (throws away her cigarette 
and approaches): Take it easy, my 


dear, what is the use of crying? 


SCHOOL MASTER (sobbing): But what ca 


I do for them? 


STREET GIRL: You can do lots of thing 


instead of torturing yourself. 
SCHOOL MASTER (gloomy): But what cad 
I do for them? 


STREET GIRL: Straighten your neck and 
keep your head high, you can do lot 
of things. 


SCHOOL MASTER: I’m sorry, madam, 


have misunderstood you. You at 

much more courageous than I am. 
STREET GIRL: I’m not courageous at all 

I simply take everything as it come. 
SCHOOL MASTER: That is a virtue. 
STREET GIRL: I’m not virtuous either. 
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cHOOL MASTER: I mean you have the 
courage to face the world as it is. 

srrEET GIRL: That is because I’m used 
to it. 

sHOOL MASTER: I admit that I’m not 
even bold enough to try to understand 
you. 

STREET GIRL: You must try. 

¢HOOL MASTER: But I can’t. 


smEET GIRL: That is why you have 


to learn from me. 

scHOOL MASTER: Learn what? 

smEET GIRL (shrugs): Something serious, 
if you like. 

scHOOL MASTER: Something serious? 

smEET GirnL: Why not? I also have 
two sides, as the world you were just 
talking about. The world is two-faced 
because you see it from different angles, 
soam I. When I said ‘serious’, that 
means anything you like, because no 
matter how you take it, I am still the 
same only one I used to be. 


SCHOOL MASTER: That means you are of 


no help to me. 

STREET GIRL: But you don’t understand. 

SHOOL MASTER: I’m not trying to under- 
stand you any more. 

In that way, you are 
committing suicide. 

SCHOOL MASTER: Yes, I am. What is 
this world? It is no more a world 
worth living in, it is a bad world, full 
of evil and despair, where everybody 
is trying to eat up everybody else, pover- 
ty, and debauchery, hypocrisy and cor- 
ruption, killing and massacre, war, 
atomic bombs, hydrogen bombs . . . I 
wish there was a huge hydrogen bomb 
big enough to destroy the whole world 
so that I would get rid of it. 

STREET GIRL: You are fed up with this 
world. 


HOOL MASTER: Definitely. I want to 
leave it. 

STREET GIRL: Where are you going? 

SHOOL MASTER: To another world. 

STREET GinL: Where is that? 


SCHOOL MASTER: I don’t know, when I 
die, I shall go there. 
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STREET GIRL: Does your ‘other world’ 
exist by itself or is it created by some 
one? 

SCHOOL MASTER: I don’t know. 

STREET GIRL: Everything must have an 
origin. If there is another world, it 
must be created by some one. 

SCHOOL MASTER: I told you I am an 
atheist, I don’t believe in God or 
in any other creator. 

STREET GIRL: But where does your ‘other 
world’ come from? 

SCHOOL MASTER: It comes from the 
supreme principle of the universe. 

STREET GIRL: How many ‘supreme prin- 
ciples’ are there? 

SCHOOL MASTER: One and only one. 

STREET GIRL: You have contradicted your- 
self, my dear. If there is only one 
‘supreme principle’ that has created 
the universe, this world which is its 
offspring will not be much different 
from the other world you are longing 
for. So, instead of trying to leave this 
one for the other without getting much 
benefit, you had perhaps better save 
yourself the trouble of the journey. 

SCHOOL MASTER: Oh no, that is useless 
phraseology. You can’t understand. 

STREET GIRL: But I think I understand 
much more than you do. 

SCHOOL MASTER: Listen, madam: when 
I said I want to leave this world 
for another, I mean I want to kill 
myself, to destroy myself and that’s all. 

STREET GIRL: I wonder why you insist 
on doing this. 

SCHOOL MASTER: Because I cannot keep 
on living, I’m unemployed, I have 
too heavy a burden to support in 
my family, I have high blood pressure, 
I can’t afford to go to hospital, I have 
no more courage to stay in this world. 

STREET GIRL: But going to the other 
world needs courage too! 

SCHOOL MASTER (sobbing): But you're 
torturing me! 

STREET GIRL: No, no, mister, I’m trying 
to give you some strength. 

SCHOOL MASTER: You're rousing my blood 
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pressure. 

STREET GIRL: I'll cure it for you. 

SCHOOL MASTER: You? You can cure my 
complaint? 

STREET GIRL: Yes, mister, I’m not only a 
teacher, but also a doctor. 

SCHOOL MASTER: A doctor? You? 

STREET GIRL: Yes, me, and I have cured 
many people. 

SCHOOL MASTER: No bluff, young lady, 
what is +. diagnosis of my case, for 
instance? Tell me. 


STREET GIRL: ‘That’s simple. You are 


suffering from a double sickness: 
a mental one which is low-spiritedness 
and a physical one which is hyperten- 
sion. 

SCHOOL MASTER: Let’s admit that you're 


on Now I’m cured mentally, but 

what about my hypertension? 

STREET GIRL: You need a rest in a 
hospital. 

SCHOOL MASTER: The hospital refuses to 
admit me. 

STREET GIRL: Why? 

SCHOOL MASTER: I have told you about 
it just a minute ago. There is no 
bed in the government hospital, and 
I have no money to go to a private 
hospital. 

STREET GIRL: Are you really without 
a cent in the world? 

SCHOOL MASTER: Well, no, I have still 
got some eighty dollars, a fountain 
pen, and a gold watch which I have 
inherited from my beloved father who 
has given me this miserable life. That 
is all I possess. (He takes out all the 
three things, shows them to her and 
puts them back.) 

STREET GIRL: Be careful, that is still 

roperty. It may not be sufficient to 
pay the hapiely: but if you take it 

ack home, it is still enough for your 
keep for several days. 

SCHOOL MASTER: Several days, yes, but 
what next? 

STREET GIRL: There will be a change, you 
need not worry about it now. 

SCHOOL MASTER: But I have no hope 


Ly Singh 
of any change at all! Still the whok 
family, my wife, my children an 
grandchildren . . . more than a doz 
of mouths to feed for they need 
live? 

STREET GIRL: And you need to live too, 

SCHOOL MASTER: How can I live? 

STREET GIRL: But how can you die? 

SCHOOL MASTER: I can’t face things ay 
more. 

STREET GIRL: Just keep your eyes clow/ 
then, why give up living? 

SCHOOL MASTER: That is the very pm 
blem: I don’t want to see an 
but I can’t keep my eyes closed either 

STREET GIRL: You had perhaps bettt 
have a change of atmosphere. (Sh 
walks to him and takes his arm). 

SCHOOL MASTER (refusing): No, thats 
nice of you, but I’m sorry. 

STREET GIRL: I won’t disappoint you. 

SCHOOL MASTER: No, madam, we are nwt 
the same kind of people, your worl 
is too far away from mine. 

STREET GIRL: Really? 

SCHOOL MASTER: I can’t help saying it. 

STREET GIRL: You make me mad 

SCHOOL MASTER: I’ve done nothing. 

STREET GIRL: You hurt my pride! 

SCHOOL MASTER: I’ve nithing to do with 
you. 

STREET GIRL: But my pride és hurt! Yo 
make me feel ashamed of myself 
I prefer to end my life rather than 
accept such an insult! 

SCHOOL MASTER: Oh, come on, youl 
lady, there is nothing I can do to yu 

STREET GIRL: But you persuade me tokil 
myself! 

SCHOOL MASTER: Kill yourself? Why? 

STREET GIRL: You put me to 
yes, I prefer killing myself! (Sh 
climbs over the railing and wants i 
jump into the sea. The school maste 
seizes her by the arms. They straggk 
with each other. She gets herself jr 
of him, runs to the other side of tk 
bridge, jumps over the railing into th 
sea.) 


SCHOOL MASTER (astonished ): Help! Help 
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agho 

ok (He runs up and down along the 
pe railing and shouts. The tramp ap- 
can | POATS- ) 

dp mM: What’s the matter? 





scHOOL MASTER: Somebody has jumped 
into the sea! 

mame: Is that the young lady? 

scHOOL MASTER: So, you saw her? 

mame (seizes the school master by the 
collar): Of course I saw her, and I 
saw you trying to kiss her also! She 
jumped down into the sea while strug- 
gling to escape from you! 

scHOOL MASTER: You lie! 

mame (slaps his face): You fool! 

} scHooL MASTER: How dare you? 

mame: I dared! Do You want a slap 
on the other side also? 

scHOOL MASTER (whining): Listen, fel- 
low, I don’t want any trouble with 
anybody. I’m a poor school master, 









































































































= unemployed and sick, I came here to 
wail commit suicide. 
mame: If so, how did the lady come 
to jump into the sea instead? 
‘ sHOOL MASTER: How do I know? 
ie mame (releases him): What shall we 
| do now? 
8: SCHOOL MASTER: I don’t know. 
‘o with |: We have two alternatives. 








SCHOOL MASTER: What is the first one? 

maamp: I take you to the police station 
and tell them that you are a murderer. 

SHOOL MASTER: What is the other alter- 
native then? 

Tame: Have you got some money? 

SHOOL MASTER: Yes, I’ve got some. 
























































yar (Looks for his wallet in the pocket 
‘ but is astonished to find it gone!) 
Why? Where is my wallet? I have eighty 
pun dollars in it. But, my wallet is gone! 
1 (Sk (Looks into other pockets and takes 





out his fountain pen and gold watch.) 
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The fountain pen and the watch, but 


no longer the wallet! (He puts the 
pen and the watch back.) Where is 
it? I’ve eighty dollars in it. They’re 
all gone! 

TRAMP (laughs): Ha ha ha! Ill find 
it for you, brother! (The school master 
is stupefied with surprise, while the 
tramp is searching him over.) No, 
there is none, You have lost it to the 
lady, she is a thief, she jumped into 
the sea to make her escape, for she 
can swim! 

SCHOOL MASTER (still stupefied): How 
stupid I am! 

TRAMP (laughing): Ha ha ha! Re- 
member, brother, our ancestors were 
always right: “Trouble comes from 
flirting with strange women!’ That is 
a proverb. 

SCHOOL MASTER (deflated): Well, what 
will money do for me? I’m going to 
die anyway. 

TRAMP: You are going to die? Oh, no, 
not here. Make it somewhere else, 
if you want to do away with yourself. 
(He goes away nonchalantly and dis- 
appears, whistling an unrecognizable 
tune. ) 

SCHOOL MASTER (remain as motionless as 
the dead for a while, then suddenly 
something dawns on him and he 
searches again into his pockets): 
Where is my fountain pen? and my 
watch? They are all gone too! ... 
Oh, this one also, he is a thief! ... 
Pll catch him! (He goes a couple 
of steps, stops, searches again, then 
runs out after the tramp.) Stop Him! 
He’s a thief! Stop the thief! ... 


Curtain. 


a short story 


The Second Circassian 


Nigel Cameron 


Mary Wilton got out of the car and 
stood up in the white heat of the square. 
She was conscious that, with the weight 
of her pregnancy, it was almost a slow- 
motion movement; and that Abu the 
Malay driver was watching her with his 
usual mixture of interest and childish 
friendliness. The Malays, unlike the 
Chinese, seemed to her to grow up with- 
out acquiring gravity—on the outside 
anyway. Pulling down the seams of 
her skirt she asked him to park close-by. 

As she waited until a gap in the traffic 
allowed her to cross the roadway she felt 
the noon sun of Singapore bite into the 
skin at the back of her neck. By now 
the sensation was familiar enough, usual- 
ly pleasant, reminding her by contrast of 
the multitude of sunless English days in 
which she had lived most of her life; but 
in those last few weeks she could certain- 
ly have done with a less ferocious heat. 

Reaching the shade of the opposite 
pavement she went into her husband’s 
office. The Sikh doorman saluted as she 
es On Sundays, now and then, he 

rought his three daughters to the house 
to be inspected—pale-faced serious girls 
with oily black plaits. In this way, 


prophet-faced and yet pleading, he easily 
wrung a little conscience-money from her, 
Tony had told her, when she asked, how 
little the firm paid their doorman. | 
was a perfectly fair sum, he assured her 
In line with the general level of 
Mary couldn’t take the whole of th 
island’s wage-earners on her shoulden, 
so she tried to be especially good to th 
Sikh and his girls. 

Tony, of course, disliked those Sunday 
visits; not that he took any part in them, 
or even appeared on the scene. 

‘You’re too soft with these 
They know at once. They'll simply take 
a loan of you.’ 

Mary knew this. She admitted it 
herself and she didn’t mind. By now 
she took it for granted that she liked 
people more than Tony did, and sk 
refused to be put off by ‘the general levd 
of wages’. It was in line with Tony’ 
outlook to be fair and just, and 
more. You got your agreed wage, 
ing to this idea, and after that you 
sorrows and your joys were all your owt 
Tony didn’t want to know about them 
‘If you give to one you must give to a 
It’s a damned tricky business to start 00, 
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he sometimes said in disapproval. “Better 
not begin.’ 

‘But I have,’ Mary protested. 

Tony merel pe a out his soft red 
lower lip until it touched the hairs of 
his sandy moustache. 

Catching sight of her reflection in a 
glass door Mary thought how impossible 
it was to look nice when you were over 
eight months pregnant, particularly in the 
constant sticky heat. By what magic Ah 
Ping the cook managed to carry on with 
the work and at the same time look cool 
and unbothered, she did not know. Pro- 
bably you had to be born out here to do 
it Hong Chai, her husband, who was 
the houseboy, said his wife would be 
aright working on until her time came. 
Rather reluctantly Mary had agreed to 
this, She watched Ah Ping nervously 
from time to time, but found no sign 
of strain in her face. 

She smiled to the Chinese clerk in the 
front office as he straightened his shirt 
cillar when he saw her. But she was 
smiling also at the fact of Ah Ping and 
herself having their babies at almost the 
same time. Only at this late date, she 
thought, could you reach the kind of de- 
tachment where you were capable of 
savouring the irony of the situation. 
Momentarily she wondered what would 

when the time came. 
ony was ready, getting up from his 
tidy desk as she opened the office door. 
He was consulting his watch, punctilious- 
ly, more as a matter of form than an 
ing else, for he was already satisfied that 
ing was going according to plan. 

According to Tony’s plan. 

‘Goodness! You look hot,’ he said, as 
though detecting a threat to the order of 
things. “You ought not to be gallivanting 
around the town just now.’ 

“Only a little shopping,’ she said as 
lightly as she could. ‘I am hot, for the 
moment. Or at least I was. But it’s cool 
in here. I’m cooling off already. Don’t 
Worry. I’m fine.’ She saw there was 
Mmitation rather than anxiety in his eyes. 
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‘Men think women are such tender 
ee she added with an urge to tease 
i It was something to say. Ton 
wasn’t the teasable sort. If only he could 
realise that emotions were the tenderer 
part, and that physical pregnancy was 
something you took more or less in your 
stride. But his convictions about what 
was and was not right were part of a set 
of traditional ideas he had absorbed from 
his parents. Pregnancy was a time when 
women had to be cossetted. It didn’t need 
thought to know that, just as children 
must be put to bed at the proper time. 
How obvious it was now, Mary reflected, 
watching him square the few papers on 
the shining desk-top. How horribly plain, 
like the correct solution to a puzzling 

cross-word, after a year of marriage. 

‘Soe!’ he gence 

“Yes, Mr Wilton.’ 
into the office. 

“You've had your lunch, I take it. Get 
this stuff fixed up once for all while I’m 
out. Ill want to sign it directly I come 
back—in one hour’s time.’ 

“Yes, Mr Wilton.’ 

Tony turned to her. 
ready. Usual place?’ 

‘Yes,’ she said. It wasn’t a question. 
No use to hope Tony would be adven- 
turous about food. He growled every 
time he had to go to a Chinese dinner 
for business reasons. The two of them 
had been lunching in the same restaurant 
nearly every day of the year since she 
first came to Singapore. Eating in the 
same expensive air-conditioned feeding- 
machine, as she thought of it every time 
they went. 

After the coolness of Tony’s office the 
sun hit her again while they walked across 
the square to the car. Abu, spying them 
from the central car park, raised a brown 
arm. a —— of the cars so that 
they could see where to go. Tony open- 
ed the door for her. . fie 

‘Get in the back,’ he said to Abu. 
‘God it’s hot today.’ He slammed the 


The clerk hurried 


‘Right! We’re 


door. ‘Don’t you ever dust this car?’ he 
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snapped over his shoulder at Abu who sat 
edgily on the back seat. ‘Look at it!’ 
Mary watched his finger with the clump 
of sandy hairs, weak moist hairs on a 
soft pale skin, as he ran it along a ledge 
over the speedometer and then held it up 
beside his ear without so much as turning 
towards the driver. 

‘Tony—he’d be dusting every five 
seconds in this square. Just look at the 
dust in the air.” Abu was lazy. She 
knew that. But he was also cheerful and 
helpful. She always made an attempt to 
defend him, and generally overdid it. 

‘If he chose the right five minutes it 
might at least be clean when we got in.’ 

Mary made no answer. The smell of 
sun-heated petrol momentarily sickened 
her. ‘Let’s move anyway,’ she said. ‘And 
get some air circulating.’ Let it go, she 
told herself. But it was humiliating to 
know that Abu was making his own per- 
sonal appraisal of their married relation- 
ship. If she turned round to him she 
would see only his tentatively smiling 
face, but she knew what went on under- 
neath, with Abu or anyone else. 

Fortunately Tony’s tempers lasted little 
longer than a time it took to vent them. 
Life was a series of steep rises in the 
emotional barometer, following rapid re- 
turns to that even assurance which mad- 
dened as much as the outbursts. Once 
more Mary wondered how she had ever 
thought of Tony as sensitive. How, in 
fact, could she es fallen in love with 
him. And, most astonishing of all, how 
had she married him. These weren’t 
really quetions. It wasn’t really a mystery. 
She knew, her eventual candour with her- 
self told her, why she had. Only one 
wondered now and then about the 
curious blindness of the time when it had 
happened. 

Probably she had been too assured— 
like Tony. There was a certain irony in 
knowing that while her own assurance 
had been broken, his assurance about her, 
and perhaps about the rest of his life too, 
was about to be shattered. But not yet. 
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She felt no pleasure, and no pain either, 
about the unwilled revenge that was 
coming. It was just a fact. At the mo 
ment she was too indifferent to feel much 
on that score. 

As they drove through crowded 
Chinese streets the air partially cleared 
away her nausea. She remembered Anton 
—her student days. Funny to remember 


it now, for no reason. She still thought § 


of him occasionally—the Circassian. His 
fine yellowish skin that felt deeper than 
English skin, and his mournful and excit 
ing eyes that expressed what seemed to 
her at the time a whole race-memory of 
sensual experience. Circassian had auto 
matically seemed the right race to which 
to assign him (and the right word too), 
though she knew nothing at all of what 
Circassians were like. That he turned 
out to be a Greek whose passion lasted 
only a few weeks before he slid incom- 
pons Ha away to some other girl, 
didn’t alter the pattern of emotions and 
experience which knowing him had fixed 
in her mind. At first, she remembered, 
she was more bewildered than hurt when 
he left her. Then she had been desperate, 
failing her exams and crying in at 
night. Until one day she couldn’t keep 
it up any longer. She had admitted to 
herself—awful empty feeling that it was 
—that she was merely enjoying the drama 
of the jilted. But then it was strange, 
because, after knowing she had got over 
it all, she suddenly knew that she never 
would. Anton would be the touchstone 
in love. 

She didn’t fall in love again until 
several years later when she met Tony. 
For a while the word Circassian—now 
she thought of it—had ceased to recur in 
her thoughts, 

It had been surprising to fall in love 
with Tony. He was an entirely different 
type of man. Mary remembered thinki 
that probably one was always surpri 
about something when falling in love. 
She had let it go at that. But it had 
been her determination and only that 
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which made the honeymoon an apparent 
success. In her feelings she was outraged, 
and she knew she had made a shocking 
mistake. Thinking of it now, she wonder- 
ed if she had looked for more, for some- 
thing nearer to perfection in her life, 
whether she would have got nearer than 
a husband like Tony to achieving it. 

After the honeymoon, when they were 
sitting side by side in the stretching hours 
between take-off in London and touch- 
down in Singapore, she began to feel the 
solid revolt in her. Reluctantly she started 
one of the assessments le make on 
their way through life, of the facts, the 
feelings and their ible consequences, 
of how she could manage with the 
circumstances, with people, with Tony, 
with the husband who was the result of 
her desire for adventure, her sane little 
longing to settle with a man, her then 
unrealised but now obvious need for 
children. The cold clarity of all that 
again presented itself to her as she sat in 
the car on the way to another routine 
lunch with Tony. 

As they settled at their usual table in 
the cold restaurant Mary was struck once 
more with the unfairness of things. Not 
their unfairness exactly, because she had 
asked for what she got. But the un- 
satisfactoriness, the prolonged after-effects 
of a not very culpable misjudgement. 
They were halfway through the main 
course when the crash of a dropped plate 
made Tony look round over his shoulder. 

‘God!’ he exclaimed under his breath, 
the ends of his camel-coloured moustache 
turning down with the corners of his 
lips as they did in disapproval and other 
emotions. ‘I thought we'd seen the last 
of him. Haven’t set eyes on him since 
we came out on this tour.’ Tony always 
teferred to the eighteen months between 
leaves in England as ‘the present tour’ or 
‘the we tour’, as his father had done 

im. 
_ ‘Who?’ Mary asked, only slightly 
interested. She knew most of the faces 
in the restaurant. 
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‘Old Maxwell. You don’t know him,’ 
Tony replied curtly. 

‘Old who?’ 

‘I thought he’d finally had the decency 
to keep away from public places. But 
apparently not.’ 

“‘What’s wrong with him? Why 
should he?’ Mary picked out a fat vein- 
netted face on a corpulent body, tuckin 
in with adolescent enjoyment to a heat 
plate of rice. A lecherous old boy, she 
thought, the ruts of indulgence, Roman 
Emperor fashion, dissecting his puffy 
cheeks. 

‘Don’t speak so loud, please!’ Tony 
said, half turning to see if the occupants 
of the next table had heard. ‘He’s just 
an unsavoury character.’ 

‘In what way? Or is one’s wife too 
young and innocent to be told such 
things?’ Wife, she repeated to herself. 
The hollow sound of it made her sud- 
denly angry about her life. 

‘Please don’t make a scene,’ Tony said, 
lowering his voice. “This is neither the 
time nor the place to discuss Maxwell. 
I shouldn’t have mentioned him.’ 

‘But you did,’ Mary said. She didn’t 
resist the urge to bait him and watched 
his tired frown as he put it all down to 
her pregnancy. ‘I’m not going to make 
a scene, anyway. But it would serve you 
damn well right if I did.’ The anger 
about her life boiled up almost uncontrol- 
lably. It scared her, and she saw Tony’s 
amazed expression. He was biting hi 
lip so that it went white and then flushed 
with blood again. Damn his constraint, 
she said to herself, knowing that under- 
neath she admired his command of 
himself. 

Tl tell you then,’ he said slowly. ‘If 
you must have it. He’s a dirty old 
bastard who’s been sleeping with his 
Chinese amahs for the last forty years. 
He came out with a young wife— 
charming by all accounts—and she com- 
mitted suicide after a few months. He 
has something like forty Chinese kids by 
those serving women. And he doesn’t 
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care a damn who knows it.’ 

Mary said nothing. Her anger left her. 
She felt sorry for Tony. It wasn’t exactly 
he who was talking. It was the narrow 
little society his parents came from. 
Right or wrong, the opinion wasn’t really 
his. She suddenly saw how few of his 
opinions were his. 

For a moment she met his angry eyes. 
Then she looked beyond his shoulder at 
the dirty old bastard working his way 
with pouchy jaws through his enormous 
meal. Maxwell looked up at that moment 
and solemnly winked at her. Never lose 
a chance, do you, she thought. She did 
not resist a little laugh of enjoyment. 

‘You'd like to run him out of town,’ 
she said, without looking at Tony. 

‘I? The whole community for that 
matter. Sense of decency. He’s a dis- 
gusting, degenerate old...’ 

‘Bastard,’ she finished for him, giving 
Tony a sudden dazzling smile. ‘I rather 
like him.’ 

There was no solution to this dicho- 
tomy in Mary, and Tony contented him- 
self with disregarding it. ‘Shall we have 
a sweet?’ 

‘I feel somehow he must be fun to 
know,’ Mary said. 

‘Or do you want to go straight to the 
coffee today?’ 

Control, she thought. You’ve got to 
admire it. Makes heroes out of nincom- 

ps. Control like an aristocratic dip- 
omatist. God, I’d like to get up and hit 
you, Tony. 

* . . . but the Doc said you ought to 
lay off coffee for the time Kcing, didn’t 
he. I’d forgotten.’ 

She knew she was exonerated, that the 
memory of the scene would be effaced, 
explained away, as only the feminine 
product of a female condition. The late 
stages, the baby coming quite soon, he 
would probably say to himself. You must 
expect to indulge her a little. 

‘Let’s have some tea instead. Would 
you like that?’ Tony said. 

After lunch she dropped him at his 
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office. 

“You would do best to go straight 
home, now,’ Tony said kindly. 

Mary was smiling, not with happiness 
of any kind, but at the archaic manner of 
his speech. He spoke as if he were his 
own. father. 

“I’m not very keen on all this activity 
when the . . . even if the Doc thinks it 
good,” he said. 

‘Oh I’m alright. I will have a rest, 
She felt how easily her smile stayed on, 
because it didn’t matter one way or the 
other. It hadn’t mattered for months 
and months. But now it mattered even 
less. The little exchange over lunch 
clinched it once more. ‘I just felt the 
heat before lunch,’ she said. ‘But I'll be 
home very soon now.’ 

She shut the car door. It was a pity 
that she couldn’t honestly feel Tony was 
solely concerned for his expected heir. 
But she knew he was concerned for her 
too. It was partly because he had married 
her and tradition dictated that you care 
for a wife; but also she knew he was in 
love with her. He confessed it only phy- 
sically, in the hiding dark of the nights, 
before she was pregnant. But he was in 
love with her. 

When the car turned out of the square 
she leaned forward and said to Abu: 
“Take me to Raffles Hotel first, please. 
And then on home.’ 

At the hotel she went through the hall 
into the airways office, and asked for a 
single ticket to London. 

“What date did you wish to travel?’ 
the clerk asked. 

The question flustered her. ‘I don't 
know. I... I just wanted to buy a 
ticket and leave the date open. So that 
I can arrange to leave easily.’ Under his 
candid gaze the idea sounded somehow 
conspiratorial, and also idiotic. She ree 
lised suddenly that there wasn’t any 
point in having a ticket without a reser 
vation. Even so, it would be something 
to have paid her money. 


She wrote the cheque, almost all the 
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money in her account, and put the ticket 
in her handbag. The thought which 
recurred to her as she did so was of 
Tony’s genuine concern for her, and cou- 
pled with it, his actual loving that was 
nauseating because she could neither use 
nor return it. 

Walking back through the hall she 
tried to shrug off the parade of possible 
solutions to the problem of what to do— 
the ways out that had presented them- 
slves to her again and again in the past 
months. Months ago she had explored 
them all; but bil Renin, because in 
a way she was happy in Sin re. Now, 
she ora she ned left it oie The 
baby would be born here. She was sur- 
prised that she had been so incapable of 
making up her mind all this time. 

When the car drove up to the front 
steps of the house Hong Chai was wait- 
ing. He always heard the car—any car 
that turned into the short drive—and 
managed to appear, cool and properly 
clad to greet the arrival. His suggestion 
of a bow when he opened the door seem- 
ed to Mary exactly like that with which 
he had greeted her on her first arrival 
a year ago. He had followed her then 
as she walked up the steps to the verandah 
with Tony, just as he did now, waiting 
quietly as she sat down on one of the 
Chaises-longues. 

‘I forgot to tell Abu,’ she said, ‘that 
Tuan will be late home from work this 
evening. Tell him to go to the office 
with the car about 6:30 Shen! 

Hong Chai inclined his shapely 
Chinese head and went to tell Abu who 
had already driven round the back of the 
house to the garage and a short nap in 
the shade. 

Mary moved her chair a little so that 
the sun striking through a gap in the 
hanging screens of the verandah did not 
slash across her arm. She collapsed with 
a murmur of relaxation against the hard 
cushions. She was conscious of her 
breathing being difficult after the exer- 
tion of getting in and out of the car and 
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of mounting the steps. It was hot being 
pregnant in the tropics, she thought again, 
opening her bag for a handkerchief to 
wipe her face. 

She took the ticket in its wallet from 
the bag, opened it and began to turn 
over the carbon copy pages. She felt a 
sudden stab of finality, The mere 
session of the pieces of paper heralded 
the beginning of the end. But bits of 
paper were like that—exam results, mar- 
riage certificates, air tickets. She re- 
membered the two romantic tickets that 
Tony had shown her on the day before 
they were married. Two tickets to an 
imagined Singapore from a rainy and 
sooty, and at the time dull, unwanted 
London. 

“Two tickets to married life!’ she re- 
membered she had said. ‘Better than the 
marriage lines!’ 

How incredibly naive one could be! 
Tony had smiled. Recollected at this dis- 
tance it was an self-satisfied smile. But 
at the time she thought she was in love 
with him and read in it content, happi- 
ness, eagerness. All the bridegroom’s 
— She had read all of Tony in 

is way, imagining his emotions were 


similar to her own, seeing in his reaction 
the images of her own hopes. Now all 
that seemed as unreasonable as ‘the hand 
of God’ which one of her aunts perceived 
in rite acme from a train crash to the 


birth of triplets. Mary, she said to herself 
— you didn’t altogether grow up till 
lately. 

She looked up. Hong Chai was stand- 
ing nearby, having come through the 
house from the back. 

“You like something to drink?’ he said 
politely. She saw him notice the air 
ticket which was still in her hand. His 
expression did not alter. 

‘Just some ice-water,’ she replied in 
Cantonese. 

Hong Chai smiled, not his full-bodied 
smile, but that faint smile of acquiescence 
which he used to cover the stark indepen- 
dence of his Chinese soul on accepting 
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an order however pleasantly it was given. 

Mary was glad she had begun to learn 
a little of his language almost as soon as 
she arrived in Singapore. Tony, of course, 
had disapproved. 

“What for?’ he said when she told him 
that she was learning some Cantonese 
words from Hong Chai. “What on earth 
for? He understands enough English for 
what we need. Besides it might be more 
to the point—if you want to take up 
languages in some form—to make him 
learn a little English grammar. That 
might serve some useful purpose.’ 

She remembered being riled at the 
time. But she thought carefully about 
what Tony had said. Within herself she 
was still trying to make a go of the mar- 
riage. Yet even then she knew it was 
no use. She had known on the honey- 
moon when, abruptly and hurtfully, she 
saw Tony as he eally was. She could 
look with near detachment at it now— 
the two endless months of fretting idleness 
which were all there was of . . . of what? 
The limbs of the baby were kicking spas- 
modically against the wall of her wad 
as she asked herself now. The answer 
was definite by this time. All there was 
of the ideals you had which you never 
thought anyone would ‘eek on and 
obliterate in a few weeks. 

It had been the end of girlhood. Not 
the end she had expected, not the quiet, 
exciting process of loving, giving and 
receiving, of turning the corner towards 
maturity, which she had imagined for her 
married life. Not that at all. But instead 
only the feeling that she was the object of 
Tony’s marriage, the receptacle he had 
chosen for his own use, the female 


adjunct he could use as prop for social 
life. 


In hotels in Rome and Florence and 
Ischia, with the candour of Italian life 
walking in the streets below their bed- 
room window, she had discovered Tony’s 
passion was selfishness, his tenderness 
defence—the insurance of a wilful and 


dogmatic man—against her possible re- 
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fusal to comply. Then, too, she had 
realised with a powerless horror that ip 
his iar way he loved her. 

She had never refused. The mechagi 
cal submission, the simulation of ad 
response to his physical ardour and 
his inept love-play, was at once the wor 
and the easiest part of a relationship 
which she now visualised as like thy 
between two animals of different species 
She hated herself for continuing. But ia 
her bewilderment she had not know 
what else to do. 

‘Tony was no fool, of course. He som 
knew something was amiss. Pr 


she thought, he was as astounded at ita § 


she at him. By this twelfth month ¢ 
marriage he would surely have discerned 
her loathing of him—except that she be 
came pregnant. 

‘Already!’ he said when she told him 
about it one evening. She could stil 
hear the precise ring of annoyance in his 
voice, ah see the pale moist fingers with 
clumps of reddish hair on them tugging 
at one side of his no-coloured moustache, 
‘I thought ...I thought...” he began 

‘You thought I was taking 
tions?’ she finished the sentence for him 
‘Yes. I was. But as you doubtless know 
it isn’t one hundred per cent certain’ 
She had been surprised at feeling she had 
the upper hand, as if she had consciously 
prepared for the deception, in an inter 
view which had loomed over her like a 
monsoon cloud. When she had decided 
to tell him her mind had been a confused 
tremble of indecisions about what 
ed next. She had meant to tell him— 
somehow to blurt it out—that it wasnt 
his child. But his manner scotched tht 
intention when the moment came. 

‘Anyway,’ she said dryly, ‘I thought 
you might even be pleased to have a som 
We can afford it, you once said.’ 

She watched Tony make the best d 
the news. As if ie could read. his 
thoughts she saw his first annoyance a 
not having—so to speak—initiated 


event, give way to careful acceptaie 
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From that day he had left her to sleep 
unmolested. Soon he was all solicitude, 
and she found herself smiling inwardly 
at the contortions his ego had undergone 
before feeling satisfied that it was his 
idea all along. Finally he confirmed her 
guesses 7 telling acquaintances in his 
bluff, slightly Edwardian way, that they 
were ‘expecting a happy event’. 

The tinkle of ice-cubes against a glass 
told her that Hong Chai was returning 
with her drink. She shifted a little in 
the creaky chair so that he would not see 
she was brooding, and returned the ticket 
to her handbag although she knew he 
had already guessed what it meant. 

‘How is Ah Ping?’ she asked him. ‘I 
haven’t seen her today?’ 

‘She very well,’ he said. ‘Next week 
[like send her live with sister-in-law.’ 

‘To have her baby there? Yes. It will 

ly work out very nicely. I expect 
Fait be in the oni feat? She 
smiled up at him and saw the momentary 
intimacy of his answering expression. She 
had never told him it was his baby she 
was going to have in the nursing home. 
But by now, she guessed, he must know. 
With Ah Ping about to give him another 
, Mary could not see how to tell him 
icitly. In the last few weeks she had 
want almost urgently to ask him if he 
knew. It would have been a little area 
of safety—of consolation and human hap- 
piness. She didn’t know what word she 
could use in her thoughts to describe the 
involuntary longing to tell him. The 
three weeks of Tony’s absence when he 
was recalled for consultations in London 
seemed remote although they were only a 
little less than nine months ago. And 
the joy of them was now detached from 
the empty process of her life in Singapore. 
late, as he was turning to go 
back to the kitchen premises, she said: 
‘Thank you, Hong Chai.’ 

That was exactly what she felt. Thank 
you, Hong Chai. Perhaps a bit more 
than that. At the time, of course it had 
been much more. She had come for the 
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second time in her life on a moment of 
thoughtful happiness. She had not ex- 
a one or the other, even while 

oping in the back of her mind for 
happiness. 

When Tony went away Hong Chai 
had asked if he might send his wife to 
help a relative who was having a baby— 
it was all tied up with babies one way 
and the other. Without the two white 
shirts a day to launder, the formal meals 
on which Tony insisted, and all the other 
household ceremonies derived from the 
parental past which he expected as one 
accustomed by right to be served in an 
approximation to the grand manner, 
there was less than enough for Ah Ping 
to do. Mary had agreed at once, knowing 
very well what it was to have nothing to 
do all day. The emptiness of the Euro- 

woman’s life in the tropics appalled 
fa The lady-bountiful good works, the 
gossip by telephone, the fret over what 
to wear and how to get it made, the 
ies where one met always the same 
people who had been doing the same 
things—her upbringing and her inclina- 
tions had not much accustomed her to 
finding these things stimulating. 

‘I haven’t that sort of mind. I’m not 
that sort of person, I suppose,’ she said 
to Tony when he was irritated that she 
didn’t want to go to a cocktail party one 
day. ‘I don’t see why I can’t take a job 
as some women do out here.’ 

‘Not on your life.’ The reply was 
immediate and shocked. ‘“There’s ab- 
solutely nothing to be said for the modern 
craze wives have for working in the 
tropics. If you’d been out here any length 
of time you’d know how wrong it is. 
They’re just glorified clerks at their pre- 
— jobs. That’s what I employ Chinese 
or.’ 

Mary felt she had no particular aver- 
sion to being a ‘glorified clerk’ on the 
level of Tony’s Chinese. It was some- 
thing regular to do that she needed. 
Something not directed always towards 
the tight little orbit of married life, house, 
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social obligation. She argued a little but 
nothing would alter Tony’s ready-made 
opinions. Probably not even a revolution, 
she thought. He would just go away and 
continue nursing his ideas intact some- 
where else. 

After that she began to spend more 
time on her Chinese exercises. She bought 
a grammar and a book that ee gee to 
teach the use of the writing-brush. Tony 
laughed tolerantly when he came across 
some sheets of paper scrawled with her 
efforts at Chinese calligraphy. 

‘But some of-it looks like the real 
thing,’ he said, scanning the page with 
more attention. 

‘Yes. Some is Hong Chai’s writing. 
He helps me a little now and then. You 
needn’t laugh like that. You don’t even 
know if what I’ve written is correct or 
not.’ 

‘I don’t,’ he replied readily. “I suppose 
he helps you with the pronunciation as 
well.’ 

‘Yes. He’s awfully patient. In fact 
he’s a born teacher, or would be, given 
a better chance than he had in life... 
I’ve always been interested in languages’, 
she added, feeling that she needed some 
defence. She wanted to say she liked 
people better than Tony did and wanted 
to learn so as to talk to them and hear 
from them about their lives. 

‘Doubtless,’ Tony said casually. ‘And 
you'll end up in this case speaking 
Cantonese like a coolie if you’re not care- 
ful.’ 

‘Like Hong Chai, you mean?’ 

‘Like Hong Chai. If you must learn 
this stuff why not get a proper teacher? 
There must be some around. You know, 
the old intellectuals or whatever they are, 
writing their four line poems on the new 
moon.’ 

‘Perha 
never did. 

And when Tony had gone to England, 
in evenings when the sudden dark closed 
down and the nightly frenzy of the insect 
world chattered and twittered out of the 


I shall,’ she said. But she 
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windows among the flowers, and the 
faces of orchids in their baskets hanging 
from the eaves looked enquiringly in o 
her, the stillness and loneliness of th 
house was unbearable. Mary felt 
isolated. The knowledge that an 
world of Chinese life swarmed and cha 
tered like the insects—but human—dowy 
the road towards the town, a world from 
which she was completely cut off, under 
lined her displacement from reasonabk 
existence. When Hong Chai had cleared 
away the dinner she got into the habit 
of continuing their afternoon lessons 
having him correct what she had writes 
and learned during the day. Showing 
him a row of Chinese characters on 
evening she said: ‘Sit down, Hong Chai 
I don’t see why you should stand all the 
time.’ To her slight surprise he imme 
diately sat in Tony’s chair and they went 
on with the correction. 

Simple and unpremeditated, it now 
seemed to her as she lay back in the chair 
on the verandah with her glass rested on 
her swollen stomach. Over the manner 
of holding the writing brush it had been 
inevitable their fingers should touch 
When they did she began to think about 
Hong Chai in a different way. 

‘Brush must be straight from paper, 
he corrected her. ‘And make mark ». 
When hold other way like pen—cannot 
write.’ 

‘So awkward when you first try it) 
she exclaimed, his hand on hers. 

They forgot the brush, the Cantonese 
The desperation which she had not a¢ 
mitted even to herself, the pointless isole 
tion of living in a comfortable 
together with a sudden flash of know 
ledge that she had unconsciously loved 
this yellow face, this well-knot body, and 
the memory of his consistent frankness if 
the horrible months since she arrived= 
all these thoughts and emotions came 
together in a second over the sheet of 
badly done calligraphy. There had beet 
no need either for ye or for boldnes 

The three weeks of Tony’s absent 
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allowed Mary to rediscover what human 
warmth was like, and that passion could 
be unselfish. She didn’t imagine Hong 
Chai was in love with her. He was too 
much of a realist for that. She did not 
consider whether she was in love with 
him. There was neither time nor reason 
for so doing. It worked, as she put it to 
herself, it had marvellously and_per- 
fectly worked. They had lived a 0 
thoroughly slept together. Thoroughly. 
His strangely strong-soft yellow body and 
his strangely tender mind with its corners 
of common sense, seemed her ideal com- 
plement. She felt something which was 
nearly love, the emotion tempered 
y reality, cooled a little, but not diluted. 
Had it been possible for them to go away 
and lose the rest of the world she knew 
she would have gone with Hong Chai. 
She also knew he would not go away and 
lose the rest of the world with her. But 
it was not frustration to know this, for 
she felt herself human again. She was 
happy, she was real, they were real to- 
gether—Hong Chai and she. The nor- 
mality of the world outside her cage 
dissolved the bars and flooded into her 
life. 

A few weeks after Tony returned she 
knew she was pregnant. 

Knowing in herself that it was Hong 
Chai’s child and not Tony’s, it was some 
time until she told him. And in the 
moment of telling she only said she was 
pregnant. 

After that she began to be afraid, part- 
ly for herself but more for Hong Chai. 
He, in the last resort, would be more 
defenceless than her. He would find it 
difficult to get another job without a re- 
ference, even if the thing could be hushed 
up. He couldn’t take a plane and go 
home to England. 

And in another way she was sorry for 
Tony. Whatever he was she knew there 
Was no right or justice in putting him in 
the position of cuckold to his houseboy 
—it would be the houseboy part which 
Would hurt him most, both in his own 
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eyes and in the regard of his friends. 

Immediately she had known she must 
get out, leave Singapore. But it meant 
some complicated deception—a cable 
coming from England saying her mother 
was ill, perhaps, she didn’t know anyone 
who could arrange that for her. 

The months passed. Gradually the 
hibernant complacency of being pregnant 
almost stifled the worries and speculations 
about what to do. Except for times when 
she oe badly she almost ceased to think 
seriously. 

She was dozing off now in the Chaise- 
longue, images rather than thoughts 
slipping languidly as fish in the pool of 
her mind. She had kept on the Cantonese 
lessons . . . she ought to have gone home 
ages past . . . why was one so timid and 
unsure . . . so immobilised with child. 
She hadn’t any practice at those neat 
deceits you read about in novels . . . none 
at all. Sometimes she had just hoped 
Tony would go away again and... 

She shook her head to clear the haze 
out of it, and drank the rest of the ice- 
water at a gulp. The heat seemed un- 
bearable. The afternoon seemed to be 
getting hotter instead of cooler. With an 
effort she hoisted herself to her feet and 
went heavily into her bedroom where the 
air-conditioner had been mended during 
the morning. It was deliciously cool there, 
almost but not quite cold after the veran- 
dah. She sat down on the bed. In a 
moment she felt herself begin to shiver 
and pulled the top cover round her 
shoulders. The cool air made her begin 
to think again. And she was conscious 
of feeling unwell, slightly choked in the 
chest, nauseated. It must be the chan 
of temperature, she reassured com 
Perhaps the man who fixed the air- 
conditioner had put it to the coldest 
setting. 

She got up and went over to the wall 
where the machine was purring just 
below the level of the window, and bent 
down to look at the knob. 

A violent pain struck through her 
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stomach, making her fall forwards. Her 
head hit the wall. She heard herself cry 
out as she fell on the floor. In a second 
or two the pain went. She got up on her 
feet again. 

It’s the baby, she thought. The first 
labour pains. She was frightened, and 
exhilarated at the same time. A curious 
feeling. She sat down on the bed, wait- 
ing. In a few moments the pain drove 
through her stomach again. 

‘Hong Chai! Hong Chai!’ 

Almost at once, it seemed, he came. 

‘It’s the baby!’ she said breathlessly. 
‘Telephone the nursing home, Hong 
Chai. 

He hesitated a second—just long 
enough for her to wonder in the midst 
of the pains if he were going to ask her 
whether it was his baby. And then he 
went. She heard his sing-song voice on 
the phone. 

In the next half hour she was free 
from pain most of the time, but uplifted 
and scared at the threat and the joy of 
what was coming. With Hong Chai she 
collected her things and packed a case. 
He did not suggest he called Ah Ping to 
help; and she knew she would not 
telephone Tony. She knew that both she 
and Hong Chai realised those things. 
And they were happy about it. 

Abu had the car at the front steps of 
the house. Hong Chai helped her in. 

‘I come with you?’ he said. He was 
not looking as high as her face, but 
discreetly elsewhere. 

The pains were beginning again as she 
said: “Yes, Hong Chai. You come.’ At 
that moment she saw him with extra 
clarity, as if there were another dimension 
temporarily added to the reality of him 
and her. As if we were lovers again, she 
thought. ‘Yes. You come,’ she said 
again. 

As they drove through the airless heat 
of the streets Hong Chai held her hand, 
carefully, so that Abu would not see it. 
The pains were now so strong that she 
could hardly repress a cry. She hardly 
















Nigel Camere T# * 
knew what was happening except thy He 
Hong Chai’s hand au be a ba o I sho 
of confidence and safety which she hyp *®) 
only found with him since the days¢ sh 
Anton. Once he bent down as if to pig fy &* 
something off the floor of the car, ay Of 
kissed her hand. Maybe he did that,¢ Sh 
did she just dream it? solut 

Then she was in bed, reassuring mow. she ¥ 
ments of nurses, the longfaced docy @ 
m 





murmuring and —— her. 

When she woke up she was in tk 
same room. She remembered very litt 
except pain. She remembered they hal 
given her an injection when she cou 
not bear the pain any more. Shep 
membered the surgeon’s face, the sli 
antiseptic smell of the sheet on tk 
operating table. And then nothing. 

Now it must be born, she thought. Sh 
opened her eyes wide to make then 
focus. 

‘Oh doctor,’ she heard a voice sy. 
‘She’s just waking up now, I think.’ 

‘Good.’ 

The doctor’s face swam over he. & 
“Well, you had a bad time, didn’t you) F 
he said smiling. ‘But comfortable now? 

‘Yes.’ She felt her voice was almat 
solid in her throat, difficult to produc. 
‘The baby? Where is the baby?’ 

He took her hand and held it firmly. F 
‘I’m sorry, Mrs Wilton. We couldn’t sar f 
it. You'd better know that right away 

Mary heard him quite well. But 
an instant or two she couldn’t under 
stand what the words meant. Then it 
was clear to her. ‘It’s dead,’ she said. fF 

She let the idea lie quite still in he 
thoughts for a little. 

The doctor said: ‘Nurse, will you just 
leave us for a moment?’ 

Mary heard the door open and clos. 
‘Doctor ...” she tried to rise but was to 
weak. ‘Was ita...’ 

‘A boy,’ he said quickly. ‘Yes it was 
a boy.’ 

Now her eyes were properly focusel 
Mary saw the calculated gravity of his 
face. She said: ‘A Chinese boy.’ 
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He dropped his eyes. “Yes. A Chinese. 
[should say that was correct. Naturally 
it is your own...’ 

She let him hesitate on the word. ‘My 
secret,” she said. 

‘Of course.’ 

She wanted to feel relieved. It was the 
slution she had never thought of. But 
she was thinking of Hong Chai. Not that 
he would be upset if he knew. Too 
much of a realist. She began to cry. Hong 
Chai wouldn’t be sad about it really. 
Between her weak sobbing she wondered 
whether she knew if he would or not. 

When she woke again there was no 
one in the room. It was a different time 
of day, maybe the next day. The sun 
sreamed through the Venetian blinds. 
She still felt weak. Perhaps they had 
given her a shot to keep her quiet. 

Hong Chai’s boy, she thought, trying 
to visualise it. Like any one of those 
hundreds of smooth babies with yellow 
lardy skin she often saw in the backstreets 


as she passed in the car. She dwelt on 
it, on Hong Chai, affectionately and 
‘ with sadness. 
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The door of the room was Openings 
She saw Tony’s head come cautiously 
round the edge of it, his cheeks rather 
red, moustache and smallish eyes regis- 
tering an embarrassed smile. 

‘The baby is dead,’ she said to him. 
“You know about that?’ 

‘Yes. I’m sorry. Poor Mary.’ He 
stopped and looked away. ‘I had banked 
on a son, too.’ 

Her eyes left him and wandered to the 
bedside table where her handbag lay 
behind the tumbler where the thermome- 
ter was kept. 

“You'll never guess what happened,’ 
Tony said in a moment. ‘I can’t fathom 
it at all. That precious Hong Chai 
decamped, wife 9 all, before I got back 
from the office. Apparently he came back 
to the house after taking you here, and 
then just packed up and went. And at 
this of all times!’ 

Mary kept looking steadily at her 
handbag. Decamped. The word echoed 
inside her. It wouldn’t be long now, she 
thought, before she could ring up and 
settle the date with the airways people. 





Wrath and Wisdom 


The Great Wanderer 
by Maitraye Devi 


(Prakash Chandra Saha, Calcutta, 1961. Rs. 8.50) 


Frankly, I am slowly getting w wading 
through the sometimes turgid floods of the 
Tagore Centenary Literature, and I did not 
even find it easy to take in every word that 
my old friend Mulk Raj Anand uttered in 
Eastern Horizon a couple of months ago. 
But here is something fresh and intriguing: a 
compilation of bits and pieces, by the poet him- 
self, and by others, culled from newspapers all 
over the world, recording his travels. 

It is not necessary to agree or disagree with 
any of Tagore’s own comments on the countries 
and people he encountered. There may or 
may not be lasting truth in his fleeting impres- 
sions, Their value, I believe, lies in the revela- 
tion of the usually mild and benign sage’s acid 
criticism. 

In Maitraye Devi’s The Great Wanderer, we 
see that Tagore’s ultimate pacific wisdom is 
distilled from rough ingredients. 

The authoress, in whose Darjeeling home the 
poet spent four long holidays, makes an attempt 
to connect and motivate the uncounted news- 
paper cuttings she has used. But she seems at 
a loss to explain that ‘though . . . Tagore was 
devastatingly outspoken in . . . his admonitions 
on American ways of life, yet American papers 
were the only ones which have given us minute 
details of his personality almost with a loving 
tenderness.’ 

Here are a few of Rabindranath Tagore’s 
‘admonitions’ addressed to his American wor- 


shippers: 


“Your actions seem so meaningless ... 1 
know not what are your ideals in life... 1 
am sick of this hurrying. You do not seem 
human...’ 


‘So few people in this country have any 


poise. They are awkward and self-consciox 


—they do not even know how to enter 
leave a room gracefully. What do you al 
it here ... canned originality? Someone de 
can do your thinking for you . .. Like: 
popcorn ovens are your modern ideas ¢ 
life. Everything is popping and bursting... 
no peace, no poise . . . Americans len 
the surface. They do not think deeply. 


Here is Tagore’s snap judgment of Fx 


Easterners: 


‘I like the Japanese . . . their manners 4 


very attractive. The Japanese at bottom m 
like us; they are not Westerners .. . Th 
Chinese are a great people. They are » 
dignified! They have ancient traditions whic 
sit on them well. In many respects I lik 
the Chinese better than the Japanese.’ 


And here’s one in the eye for Kipling 


admiring Englishmen: 


‘The work of Kipling as far as it attemps 
to interpret the East is charlatanism . . . it 
does not—cannot—represent truly even th 
most superficial aspect of the East, He ma 
portray truly that part of the East which 
Europe corrupted. He is—Western in the 
worst sense.’ 


Having demolished, Tagore builds up: 


‘East is East and West is West God forhid 
that it should be otherwise—but the twas 
must meet in unity, peace and understanding 
Their meeting will be all the more fraitfi 
because of their differences. It must lead 
holy wedlock before the common alter 
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humanity ... Your Western world ... you 
have splendid vigour . . . your mastery of 
nature, of physical science too, is precious. 
The day is at hand when the nations of the 
earth must blend and exchange such virtues, 
as their merchants barter and exchange com- 
modities. Oh, you have so much to give 
us... Only we have something to give you 
in exchange.’ 


Tagore may seem optimistic when he says 
‘the day is at hand’. But his is the optimism, 
the positivism of the great artist, of the great 
sul. Is his assault on Kipling out of date? I 
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can think of more than one (less talented) 
Kipling epigone whose—to use Tagore’s words 
— ‘arrogant insularity of the mind shuts out all 
possibility of sympathy with us . . . And you 
can’t study people as you would zoological 
specimens with utter aloofness personally.’ I 
offer no prizes to any reader who writes in to 
say to whom these words from the past may 
apply to-day. 

Maitraye Devi, Bengali poetess, manifestly 
writes her mother tongue better than English. 
But she has acquired merit in unearthing these 


obiter dicta by her idol, and so has her publisher. 


A. T. Ramp 





The Atmosphere of India 


The Serpent And The Rope 
by Raja Rao 
(John Murray, London, 1960. 183s.) 

Presumably with the approval of the author 
the blurb-writer announces this novel thus: 
The Serpent and the Rope (symbols of illusion 
and reality in Indian tradition) is written from 
a number of aspects each interconnected with 
the other; facts are given the value of symbols, 
and symbols are combined into one simple 
spiritual experience. What Raja Rao is trying 
to write then is almost certainly the most difh- 
cult form that prose can take. 

The symbolic novel, with the decay of the 
long poem which took place in the nineteenth 
century and seems most unlikely to be a process 
that will ever be reversed, has become the most 
majestic and least accessible of literature’s peaks. 
It assumes many of the characteristics normally 
associated only with the most intense lyric 
poetry: an all inclusiveness; a wish to dehae 
experience as completely and in as many ways 
as possible; a repudiation of any single logical 
view as being capable of conveying the all- 
dimensional truth. I suppose the greatest 
stumbling block for the ordinary reader is the 
essentially religious quality at the centre of all 
this. The basic idealism in the belief that all 
these different views must eventually cohere is 
one that even the sympathetic critic may feel 
to be false. Very few readers now would see 
much to praise in an allegorical type of writing, 
but there is here a similar danger that, on an 
obviously more complex and intellectual level, 
a conscious symbolism might also be the result 
of the pretentious assumption that the complete 
pattern of existence is visible to the initiated. 
(Since these words allegory and symbol are so 
often used loosely and even interchangeably 
perhaps I should give an example: allegory, 
which is to a certain extent a debased form of 
symbolism, is rather like a pair of parallel lines 
which correspond with each other at every point, 
and from which any possibility of variation has 
been excluded, Symbolism works like this 
insofar as one event or place can stand for 
something else, but it assumes both a separate 
life for each side of the equation and a more 


complicated, almost visionary, correspondenc 
between them. We still have the parallel ling 
but they also have offshoots that are not 
and the writer is much concerned with the ip 
finity at which parallel lines meet.) The red 
trouble is then that what the symbolic gains ig 
coherence it usually loses in the impression of 
simplicity and honesty; the structure is so com 
plex that it rarely seems more than contrived, 
For every Moby Dick there are hundreds of 
novels such as D.H. Lawrence’s The Plumed 
Serpent where the whole affair flops mi 
These are the dangerous possibilities that 
Raja Rao is playing with in The Serpent and 
the Rope. One is misled by the self-deflating 
opening line ‘I was born a Brahmin—that is, 
devoted to Truth and all that’, for he dos 
in fact take himself very seriously, and Truth 
is his concern, constantly, and always with 
capital letters. It is, in many ways, one of 
the most intelligent pieces of writing that! 
have read for quite a long time. As I wa 
reading it, I found that I was constantly mabking 
marks in the margin alongside statements that 
impressed and interested me. Looking @ 
random there are: 


‘Judas more than Saint John made Christ 
Holy.’ 

‘Virtue is a part of the French economy. 

‘Dieu est logé dans |’intervalle entre le 
hommes’. (God exists in the space between 
men—if any quotation can be said to git 
the key to the developing argument of the 
book, this is it.) 

‘Freedom is to leave nothing of yourslf 
outside.’ 

‘The sensuality of the bourgeois is studied, 
it is a vice because he was defeated before he 
went to it: Baudelaire was defeated by his 
step-father and his smelly mother before he 
went to his negress.’ 

‘When the Mother of God replaced the Sa 
of Man Catholicism became a univers 
religion.’ 
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But the fact that these should be random 
examples is important: one remembers the 
gatement, but never the context in which it is 
made. Thus although The Serpent and the 

is on many occasions an intelligent piece 
of writing, it is very far from being a good 
novel. One is continually disturbed by its arbi- 
trariness and lack of control. 

It is the story, told in the first person, of a 

Brahmin student, Rama, and of his 
attempt to find some sort of personal system 
of values that will at the same time be univer- 
silly valid. What, amongst all the pressures of 
gstern and western thought, is illusion, and 




























































































cl lines what reality, and what is the relationship be- 
— tween them? It opens in India with the death 
h ” of Rama’s father, after which he returns to his 

others sudies in western history and philosophy in 
re France, and to his French wife, Madeleine. She 








is almost certainly the weakest element in the 
novel’s structure, for while Rama comes over 
dearly from the beginning as a sort of intellec- 
tual glutton with a taste for any kind of idea— 
the type of man who feels quite incompetent 









































— before things—Madeleine remains constantly 
_ é”d vague, attributed with scars characteristics 
4 : (in page 15 for instance, we find: Madeleine 








was altogether unreal. 




















da That is why, I think, 
h don the never married anyone—in fact she had 
iT uth never touched anyone, and on page 20: For 

with Madeleine geography was very real, almost 
— r wid. She smelt the things of the earth, as 











though sound, form, touch, taste, smell were 
wich realities that you could not go beyond 
thm—even if you tried). The relationship 
between them always remains somehow im- 

ise, and it is only with the arrival of 
vithri, a young Indian girl who is on her 
way to study at Cambridge, that Rama is seen 
dearly in the context of another person’s exis- 
tence, Savithri is imaginative and fantastic, 
with the ability to grasp intuitively a point 
wound which he has woven innumerable intel- 
ketual rings. This is certainly the most success- 























— ful part of the book, especially when Rama 
the ges to England and comes into contact, not 
- oly with Savithri, with whom he is in love, 
aan but also with a variety of other people to whom 
Y he has to justify himself. It is the only part 
fied in which he actually argues about something, 
thefaaall instead of merely discussing it, and this is in- 
od by hi of the greater pressure that is generated. 
before he The episode with Savithri over, he returns 
to India for the wedding of his sister, and then 

dtheSoo Sato France where & gap between himself 
a eine has grown far wider. She has 





a Buddhist and possesses some of the 

of a saint, with the ability to impart 
lit'to that which appears to be dead. At the 
"ie time she has become completely indepen- 
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dent of Rama, so that in the end he is forced 
to leave her and find some sort of refuge in 
the more mundane marriage of Madeleine's 
sister Catherine and her husband. He has thus 
come into contact with three different of 
existence as embodied in Madeleine, Savithri 
and Catherine, and as the book closes he has 
still to find the completely satisfactory relation- 
ship with another person, within which he may 
be able to attain personal freedom. 

In outline thus, the story is ideally suited to 
what Raja Rao seems to be trying to say, but 
it is repeatedly confused by its ramifications and 
by the author’s inability to control his material. 
It reads far too often like a diary; one reference 
leads to another and everything tends to get 
out of hand. For every quotation like the ones 
above which bear a central reference to the 
theme, there are many such as: 


‘Thus the King is masculine to his 
Kingdom, and feminine in relation to the 
Absolute, the Truth.’ or again: 

“The part implies the whole but in the 
mind of no man does the whole—the com- 
plete—imply the incomplete. ‘“When the 
whole is taken from the whole what remains 
is the whole,’’ say the Upanishads. Resurrec- 
tion is not because death is, resurrection is 
because life is. Nobody has died. Nobody 
will die. Death is just a negative thought.’ 


In this last quotation the writer has allowed 
his thought to run loose beyond the story, so 
that he directly controverts the impression he 
has conveyed in his description of the death of 
Rama’s father. 

This seems to be the basic trouble with the 
book as a whole. The author has set out to 
write a book that will be as all-inclusive as 
possible. There is nothing intrinsically wrong 
with this: it was probably Melville’s intention 
in Moby Dick; the aim of the poet who wrote 
Sir Gawayne and the Green Knight. But it 
is only on the level of thought that The Serpent 
and the Rope can be said to be wide-ranging; 
on the level of action, the story level, it is 
narrow, and cannot support the edifice of 
thought that is built on top of it. It was pro- 
bably a mistake in the first place to write it 
in the first person: it has given the mind too 
much opportunity to wander, to be indis- 
criminate. This is accompanied by a lack of 
emphasis of the main points in the structure, 
so that all the time one has to look around for 
clues to see where it is leading. The author 
does not explain: he jumps beyond this and 
develops his own ideas, making the assumption 
that the reader will understand what in some 
cases has not even been stated. Moreover the 
danger of this attitude may be seen at many 
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points (in the political passages especially which 
are ridiculously impracticable), for on too many 
occasions the argument is taken up from a par- 
ticular point to a universal implication, and 
then brought down again from the universal 
to another particularization to which it does not 
really apply at all. One only has to compare 
The Serpent and the Rope with Lawrence Dur- 
rell’s recent quartet of novels about Alexandria 
to see how much Raja Rao has forfeited by 
basing his complex theme on a too-simple level 
of action to which it bears insufficient points of 


W.1. McLachlay 


reference. 

Insofar as it achieves little of what it gp 
out to do The Serpent and the Rope is the 
an almost complete failure. But it would 
irresponsible to leave it at that. — 
no other novel has ever conveyed to me so 
the atmosphere of India, both in the intellect) 
climate and on the social level. And in th 
end what matters is that it is an ambitiog 
failure, one that is above all intelligent an 
dignified, and deserving of the wide and carefyl 
reading it probably will not receive. 


W.I. McLachlan 
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